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NATIVE THOUGHT IN RURAL NEW SOUTH WALES 
By MARIE REAY 


HEN new beliefs and behaviour-patterns are adopted, and others inherent 

in the original culture remain, it is dangerous to attempt to define too sharply 
the separate spheres of influence of the older culture which has been rapidly declining 
and the new one which has been grafted on toit. It is possible to distinguish between 
different activities, such as hunting and droving, which are expressly native or 
European in their motives, implements and methods, but the influence of both 
cultures is present to some degree in every activity. A woman playing a European 
card-game announces that she has seen porcupine tracks down the river yesterday, 
and while two others arrange to go hunting tomorrow, the game progresses. Or a 
man arrives in a western town as a Native Helper attached to a missionary organiza- 
tion and seeks certain older men who can give him advice and preliminary training 
for an advanced initiation ceremony. Sometimes the two influences are clearly 
distinguishable, as when a labourer making a road turns up a stone tomahawk with 


his pick and is suddenly reminded of native laws which were taught to him in his 


childhood, or when a woman sees a fine specimen of mulga in the firewood delivered 
to her home and puts it aside for her husband to carve into toy boomerangs and 
spears for the children. But there was no observable physical stimulus to remind 
the woman of the porcupine tracks when she was playing cards. The hunting and 
the card-playing had been integrated into a system of associations, with the influence 
of the two cultures counterpointing. 


After more than a hundred years of intensive contact with Europeans, native 
laws still exert a considerable influence in the lives of mixed-blood aborigines in 
north-western N.S.W., although formal mechanisms for enforcing these laws were 
abolished during the lifetime of the parents and grandparents of living adults. 
The influence of aboriginal culture is manifested in the habitual everyday actions 


of people who have accepted, in nearly all externals, the version of the European 
A 
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way of life which is common amongst the white rural labouring class of this area. 
This influence is naturally greater in the more thinly settled districts (e.g. Bourke, 
Brewarrina, Collarenebri, Walgett) than in the more closely settled towns (e.g. 
Moree, Coonamble). The former could be styled ‘“‘ predominantly aboriginal ”’ in 
their attitudes and values. Although they wear European clothing, work beside 
white men in the shearing shed, and have many of the accoutrements of our civiliza- 
tion in their own homes, including the radio, the iron bedstead, the film star’s 
photograph and the S.P. betting cards, tribal beliefs are intensely real to them. 
They perform some specifically aboriginal activities, although these may be modified 
by contact. Also, tribal attitudes and sentiments find overt expression in customs 
associated with significant stages of the life-process, viz. death and marriage. This 
system of tribal attitudes and sentiment includes belief in the spirit world and the 
important role of dreams and spirits in everyday life. A third factor is knowledge 
of and sympathy with tribal institutions which are no longer operating. 


LANGUAGE 


If we regard language as a storehouse of culture and an indicator of personality, 
it should be profitable to examine some social aspects of the language used by mixed- 
bloods, in our effort to isolate the native, European and unique elements in their 
lives. 

Most of these mixed-bloods are to some extent bilingual. They all speak 
English, which has become the only common language since detribalized groups 


speaking different native dialects have been forced to live together, whereas the use 
of the aboriginal dialects, excepting in ungrammatical or “ gibberish ’’ forms, has 
declined. 

The aboriginal dialects are still spoken in many mixed-blood households in 
north-western N.S.W., particularly by members of the Bakundji and related tribes 
whose disintegration, west of the Darling, occurred later than that of the Kamilaroi 
nation, and who are now living along the river in Muruari, Ngjemba or Weilwan 
country amongst other mixed-bloods of these tribes. When the recent migrants 
to an area are less detribalized than the original inhabitants, the latter tend to fear 
and despise them as “ wild blackfellows ”’ and “ old-timers,” and they are jeeringly 
discouraged from using their native dialects openly in communal life. This contempt 
for the language of other aborigines is explained by the mixed-bloods thus: ‘‘ You 
never know what they might be saying about you,” and expresses, too, a fear of 
strangers working malevolent magic. 

Consequently, shame is frequently attached to the use of aboriginal dialect in 
public, and aborigines who speak their native tongue as fluently as they speak 
English tend to restrict its use to the privacy of their houses. Nevertheless, in casual 
conversation odd sentences and isolated words are interspersed with the 
predominantly English context. In situations of stress, e.g. after a death in the 
community, native dialects are freely spoken, and those who cannot themselves 
speak in dialect can at least understand the drift of the others’ conversation. 
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In many townships aborigines have at some time in the past been warned 
by local authorities not to converse publicly (in the streets) in their own language. 
This has been explained by members of the police force and other white officials : 
“They could be swearing at us, for all we know. Or they might be plotting a 
revolution.” (It is suggested that the former is quite probable, and the latter 
fantastic, in view of the mixed-bloods’ numbers and disposition.) All aboriginal 
dialects are known locally either politely as ‘‘ the language ’”’ or “ the lingo ”’ or, 
more commonly, as “ gibberish,”’ a label attached by uninformed white residents 
who have regarded the aborigines as “ignorant ’’ and intellectually incapable of 
possessing a language with formal grammatical structure. This attitude has been 
adopted in turn by mixed-bloods themselves who desire the prestige associated with 
the European way of life. Mixed-bloods themselves refer to aboriginal dialects as 
“ gibberish,’ although isolated members of the mixed-blood communities use the 
term, not for ‘‘ the lingo” itself, but for a vocabulary of words which have been 
coined since contact after the pattern of aboriginal speech. (This vocabulary 
includes mainly words for objects introduced by white people.) It is in this sense 
that the term “ gibberish’ will be used here. 

Because of white people’s contempt for and prohibition on the use of aboriginal 
dialects, and also because of their wish to be inconspicuous in towns where colour 
prejudice flares easily against them, aborigines are ashamed and confused if one of 
their number uses a native dialect in the presence of unsympathetic white people. 
In the general life about the camp or settlement, English is usually spoken, with 
aboriginal and “‘ gibberish ’’ words interpolated. In the individual family, aboriginal 
dialects are often spoken. Thus, the language used varies with the degree of publicity 
attending the situation: English in the presence of white people, English with 
aboriginal and unique elements in the mixed-blood community, and aboriginal in 
the individual family. 

On the whole, mixed-bloods are not anxious for white people to learn the 
language, unless it is someone who expresses an intelligent and sympathetic interest 
in it and is willing to study it conscientiously. Mixed-bloods in north-western 
N.S.W. are extremely co-operative with individual whites who wish specifically to 
learn the language, whereas the mixed-bloods of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
who are more politically conscious, suspect white students of wanting to make the 
language known to the general white community and so to deprive them ofa relatively 
secret method of communication. White persons who have known aborigines for 
years and have proved sympathetic towards them are encouraged to learn the 
language. Because this class includes mainly individual white people who have 
either married or consorted with aborigines, a belief has grown up amongst some 
mixed-bloods that it is only possible for a white person to pronounce aboriginal 
words correctly if he or she has cohabited with an aborigine as husband or wife. 


” 


1 Approving my pronunciation, several mixed-bloods have added: ‘‘ You must have slept 
with a blackfeller.”’ 
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As an esoteric means of communication, the “ gibberish’ of recently coined 
words is more important than the original dialects themselves, since this includes 
words for “ policeman” and “ white people,” the signal for dispersing when 
“ gambling ” and “‘ drinking ’’ are in progress. There is an element of possessiveness 
in the use of this camp slang, expressed explicitly by a woman at Griffith: ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t we have something of our own? The Chineymans and Eyetalians all 
talk their own language, even to the little children.” They realize that their own 
language is being forgotten, and there is a conscious attempt by some to retain what 
is left of it. 

Vocabulary which is in general use about the mixed-blood camps and settlements, 
including both aboriginal and “‘ gibberish ” words which are interpolated in English 
sentences, can be divided into words referring to specifically aboriginal functions or 
institutions, and words which are common in everyday speech. The former include 
such words as Bulbang and Bora (initiation ceremonies of the Wiradhuri and 
Kamilaroi respectively ; amongst other tribes, the English equivalent ‘‘ the rules ”’ 
is more commonly used). Other words are Gunumuldaing or Bagging (medicine 
man) and Gunimalli (kidney-fat), which refer, amongst Wiradhurt mixed-bloods of 
the Irrigation Area, to obsolete functions. Amongst the more recently detribalized 
groups along the Darling River, however, these words refer to living institutions 
(see pp. ror ff.). 


” 


Although aboriginal material culture has long been superseded by European 
in rural N.S.W., two words referring to material objects have been retained for 


describing children’s play. Formerly, children used play bundis (cropped sticks) 
for beating bushes and for competitive throwing. In place of the whittled sticks, 
the term is used to-day for rough sticks selected for their length and rounded head, 
or for tubes of iron surmounted by ornamental knobs taken from old bedsteads. 
The construction of the old mya-myas is echoed only in the wind-breaks attached to 
temporary camps, and, except when the reference is to the past, the word mya-mya 
indicates a tiny structure of boughs and leaves used by children in their play. To 


” 


the children, mya-mya means, firstly, ‘‘ cubby-house, 
bough-shed their ancestors used to occupy. 


and, secondly, the sort of 


Other aboriginal words retained in everyday speech are those expressing a 
belief in spirits, e.g. Guaa (spirit, Weilwan dialect), Gurulitch (bunyip, Ngunual) 
Djillutch (debil-debil, Wiradhuri). In north-western N.S.W., particularly amongst 
the Wetlwan and Yuallai mixed-bloods, the retention of these words is expressive 
of the important part played in everyday life by communication with the spirits of 
the dead in dreams. Amongst the Wiradhuri and Kamilaroi mixed-bloods, these 
words are retained for their disciplinary value. Children are lured into conformity 
by threats that “ the spirits will get you.” A recalcitrant child is taunted after 
dark with the threat : “ I’ll put you outside, so the djillutch will get you.” Similar 
threats are used at Cumeroogunga (on the Murray) and at Shepparton, Victoria, 
with the word “ bunyip”’ substituted. 
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The childhood situation, where the individual is protected from a host of evil 
spirits by membership in the warm family circle, is duplicated in the typical adult 
situation, where the individual is protected from the psychological harm of colour 
prejudice, discrimination and hostility by membership in the intimate and solidarous 
coloured group. People of aboriginal descent are designated Budung or Mari 
(Wiradhuri, Kamilarot). Synonymous with “‘ the Maris”’ or ‘‘ the Mari people ” 
is ‘‘ the aboriginal race’ and, used ironically, ‘‘ the blacks,’ to denote all mixed- 
bloods. The lack of any specific term for mixed-blood as distinct from the person 
of unmixed aboriginal descent reflects white public opinion, which classifies all 
persons having any degree of aboriginal descent as “‘ blacks.’ 

A white man is always referred to as a Gabba or a Wanda (Wiradhuni, Kamilarot), 
in each case being a word for a ghost, reflecting the aborigines’ fear on seeing the 
first white men. White women, who arrived on the scene later, are still referred 
to as Wadjins, a corruption of “‘ white gins.” Words signifying ‘“‘ policeman ”’ are 
numerous, since a different word is adopted when a harsh policeman discovers the 
meaning of the “ gibberish.”” Bindjun, Barabaldain and its abbreviation Bara are 
some common words for “‘ policeman” which have remained in use over a large 


area for many years. In addition, there are so-called “ slang ”’ words, e.g. Gandjin 
(police), which are derogatory. “* Liquor,’ which is forbidden by law to aborigines 
and mixed-bloods, and ‘‘ gambling,”’ which is forbidden on government settlements, 
are both given “ gibberish’ names, commonly Widjelli and Yulugi respectively. 
Two aboriginal words which have been retained but now apply to white persons 


in the typical economic situation, instead of referring to positions of importance in 
ceremonies, are Bidjil (boss) and its female counterpart, Balaagin (boss-woman). 

More common than the aboriginal words (e.g. Bidjil, Wanda) whose meanings 
have been extended to Europeans and their appliances, are the words that have been 
coined in accordance with the grammatical patterns of the aboriginal dialects, e.g. 
Telligramma (telegraph line), Tchuki-tchuki (fowl) and Yarraman (horse). Never- 
theless, the use of aboriginal and “ gibberish’ words in an English or aboriginal 
context is commonly ungrammatical. E.g., Gunimalli (kidney-fat) is used without 
modification in any context: “‘ The gunumuldaing would take your gunimalli ”’ ; 
“he'll gunimalli you”’; “he'll kidney-fat you.” Gunimalli and bunda-bunda 
(bone-dust) are also used as exclamation or interrogation when news of a death or 
serious illness coincides with the arrival of strangers. Other ungrammatical forms 
which are commonly used are: Ngammun bubud or My ngammun’s bubud (my breast 
is sore). Two forms of the verb “‘ to go”’ are commonly used, yarrabi in an English 
context and yennanna (or yennarra—preference for either of these is idiosyncratic) 
in a context of aboriginal words. Yarrabi is used as an English word (“ They’re 
yarrabing—or yarralting—to town’’). Dhagua yennanna (where are you going ?) 
is a stock phrase, and in general conversation about the camp it is just as common 
as its colloquial English equivalent, ‘‘ Where you off to?” 


* The term “‘ yellow-feller,’’ to denote mixed-blood, is known but not commonly used in the 
areas studied. 
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Other stock phrases are aboriginal words which have been retained because 
they are more economical than their English equivalent. A notable example is the 
warning yilla or yingt (look ! look out !) which occurs particularly in situations which 
demand the use of esoteric words. Other common phrases are minjua (‘‘ What’s 
that ? What you say ?) and dhagua (Where ? Where is it ?). 

Aboriginal words for parts of the body are still in common use, including such 
organs as buttocks (dhulla), breasts (yammun) and vagina (gundt) which are not 
mentioned in English without a feeling of shame. This is easily explicable, since 
persons of the same sex are not reticent about such organs in the privacy of the 
aboriginal-speaking home. 

Accoutrements of the camp, e.g. axe, wood, water, tobacco, meat, bread, are 
commonly given their aboriginal or “ gibberish’’ designations. These are the 
objects that are most frequently borrowed and circulate about the camp in a chain 
of long-term “loans ’”’ based on social and kinship obligations. The use of “ the 
lingo ” or “ gibberish ” on borrowing visits assists the transaction, giving weight to 
the aboriginal or English kinship terms used and reminding the owner of their 
common membership in the solidarous coloured group. 

The use of aboriginal kinship terms has been continued in north-western N.S.W., 
and is particularly noticeable in times of crisis, as after a death in the community. 
On the Murrumbidgee, however, they survive only in the memory of a few “ old 
hands,” to be used only when these individuals meet and converse in “‘ the language,” 
as distinct from “the gibberish.” They discuss amongst themselves the pro- 
nunciation of words which have changed either through constant use in a “‘ gibberish ” 
and English context or because some peculiar local variation has been popularized 
by white people. 

Many mixed-bloods capitalize the kinship situation by extending relationship 
terms to persons who are not related to them by blood or by traditional classification. 
The commonest of these is the term “‘ aunty,”’ which is used for any female who is 
approached for a loan of money or food. In the borrowing situation, the English 
word “aunty” is used, rather than an aboriginal term, if relationship cannot be 
traced. (‘I’m everybody’s aunty,” a woman at Bourke complained. “I’m too 
kind-hearted.’’) 

The most common aboriginal expression of greeting used by these mixed-bloods 
is yamma (good-day), although the drawling English equivalent, ‘‘ Good-day, mate,” 
which is used by white bushmen and also by mixed-bloods addressing their white 
workmates and fellow-travellers, is more widely used. The abrupt yamma, spoken 
with a clipped note of command, tends to be restricted to middle-aged and elderly 
men and women addressing contemporaries of their own sex. It is only used for 
addressing strangers by elderly men with some authority in their local group, due to 
deeper knowledge of aboriginal, as distinct from contemporary, life, or by elderly 
women who are matriarchs of their kinship groups and have many dependents. 

Characteristic group activities have “ gibberish ’’ names (e.g. yulugi and widjelli, 
above), which are used freely both as nouns and verbs: “I’m going over to the 
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yulugi”’ ; “ Them lot yulugi all the day’; ‘‘ They had some widjelli with them ” ; 
“ They widjelli all the time.”” Probably the commonest “ gibberish ” word of all is 
wallang, an aboriginal word whose meaning has changed from “ stone ” to “‘ money.” 
The former meaning is unknown to some of the younger mixed-bloods, whereas even 
six-years-old children on the Murrumbidgee ask their parents and other relatives for 
wallang to buy ice-cream. Money is particularly important in the mixed-blood 
community as gambling stakes, and it is constantly changing hands. 

‘“‘ Gibberish ” words describing people are sufficient for most judgments the 
mixed-bloods make of one another. Aboriginal words denoting age and sex (e.g. 
“ girl’) are rarely used, although most mixed-bloods can understand them when 
they dooccur. Two exceptions are the words for “ old ’’ (e.g. mugin) and “ children.” 
Words for “ old”’ also mean “ blind’”’; in fact, cataract, conjunctivitis and other 
eye conditions are very frequent amongst the aged mixed-bloods. Burai (term 
for child or children of either or both sexes) is commonly used, throughout north- 
western N.S.W. and also on the Murrumbidgee and the Murray. Local alternatives, 
e.g. the Ngunual word guddha, are used also in the individual household, but burat 
is used when the mixed-bloods are clustered about the gambling ring and people of 
other tribes are present. 


Only the old people conversing together use aboriginal words for “ sick” 
et cetera. On the other hand, “fear” is expressed commonly by gehl-gehl, an 
adjective denoting mainly three types of fear—fear of spirits, fear of the police, and 
shyness in the presence of strangers. In different contexts it can be serious, joking 
or derogatory. 

Abnormality is expressed in “ gibberish ’’ words which reveal a certain cultural 
slant. The English word ‘“‘ mad’”’ occurs amongst mixed-bloods in two contexts, 
one a joking rejoinder to a witticism (‘‘ Aw, you mad thing, you ! ’’) which carries no 
serious implication, and the second a more serious comment (always with the quali- 
fication ‘‘ a bit mad ’’) on people with obvious eccentricities. The expression ‘“‘ went 
mad ”’ is only used concerning the rare individuals who have been confined to a 
mental hospital. The colloquial ““ You make me mad” (angry), common amongst 
rural whites, is rarely heard amongst mixed-bloods, and the expression “‘ mad 
about ’’ (enthusiastic about) is only used by younger mixed-blood girls, and then 
concerning their reactions to favourite film stars or local football stars. 

The most common expression for the mentally abnormal is the English “a bit 
silly’ and its “ gibberish ’’ synonyms, gwaan-gwaan et cetera. (‘‘ I don’t like that 
feller. He’s too gwaan-gwaan,”’ a half-caste woman said, referring to a white man of 
obviously subnormal intelligence.) An alternative to gwaan-gwaan is Wongaibon 
(amongst the Wiradhuri and the Ngjemba) or the name of another neighbouring 
tribe. The meaning of Wongaibon is given by members of neighbouring tribes as 
“ silly-billy ; don’t know anything.” The implication behind all the ‘ gibberish ” 
expressions for “ a bit silly ” is ignorance coupled with mental deficiency. A hermit 
or an individual convicted of rape or murder is ‘“‘a bit mad”; a lad convicted of 
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bestiality, a homosexual, a malicious gossip, a political agitator, an imbecile, an 
extremely lazy and parasitical man and a woman who remains faithful to him, are 
all gwaan-gwaan. An individual who is argumentative, rowdy, unsporting in the 
gambling ring, or conspicuously intoxicated, is Wongaibon or “‘ ignorant,” an 
expression uttered scathingly, with the implication that he “‘ knows no better.”’ 

“‘ Gibberish ” swear words are at a minimum, since English ones are found to be 
expressive enough. “ You're bloody gwaan-gwaan” and similar expressions are 
used by both men and women in heated conversation. The men are less inhibited 
about using lurid English swear-words than the women, who tend to modify their 
language according to the situation. Both sexes, however, utter obscenities in 
English when they have public and violent quarrels. In such situations, a few 
aboriginal words, e.g. mandawarang (you so-and-so ; you damned thing), are scattered 
through their speech. 


NATIVE, EUROPEAN AND UNIQUE ELEMENTS IN SONG 


In north-western N.S.W., aboriginal song-cycles are remembered only by 
individual mixed-bloods, mainly west of the Darling, who still travel to south-west 
Queensland for annual ceremonies which are frequently the occasion for young men’s 
initiation. When they are living at Bourke and other places amongst the remnants 
of different tribes, these individuals sing and act these songs only in the presence of 
a few old men for whom the songs have not lost their meaning. 

Younger mixed-bloods scoff at these songs, which have many obscene elements, 
mimic them in their drinking parties, and treat them as an obscene jest. The old 
men complain that if they sing aboriginal songs openly in the camp the other mixed- 
bloods “‘ might think they’re rude ” and jeer at them as “ filthy-minded old black- 
fellers.” Amongst the Kamilaroi remnants, younger men mimic songs which refer 
to Baiami copulating or urinating, adding appropriate English words to exaggerate 
the effect of obscenity. 

Amongst the Weilwan and other tribes, women who have had some experience 
of tribal life in their youth sing songs they remember from the young women’s 
ceremonies and the general life of the camp, crooning them to their children as 
lullabies, although the children are not told the exact meaning of the words. A 
few mixed-blood women have composed variations on these songs in dreams. 
Another class of songs which have been composed since contact on the traditional 
melodic patterns but have more inflexions than the older songs, embraces aboriginal, 
“ gibberish ” and English words, e.g. 

salt water dhaganala 

dhaganala yuane 

oh salt water et cetera. 
In such songs, telligramma sing (the telegraph line sings)* and a tchukt-tchuki is 
discovered in the mingga tree. The characteristic communal activity of “‘ gambling ” 


3 Cf. winbelow (the wind blows) in Umbara’s song (A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 423). 
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is celebrated in the “‘ Shepparton song ”’ which is said to have originated in Victoria 
but is now widely known throughout N.S.W. : 

Billy go 

banggallt kimaa 

penny go up and a money come down 

dhunu box and go 

a two-up and a two-up 

a jolly miller liar 

yugunt a penny go up 

Queensland motor car 

. . . boo! 
These songs are sung in communal entertainment, when numbers of mixed-bloods 
gather together with European musical instruments, either guitars or accordeons, 
and the only native instrument used is the gumleaf. 

There are also songs which have been composed with English words to melodies 
which are slight variations on hill-billy guitar music. A notable example is “ the 
Boggabilla song,”’ a rollicking narrative of a drinking exploit on an aboriginal station 
which is discovered by the manager, who sends the culprits to gaol. 

Finally, aboriginal-sounding words have been set to a few English hymns by 
missionaries. Typical of these is Nara bura ferra yamina, yalleala (‘‘ Turn back 
Pharaoh’s army, hallelujah’’) “ translated’ by an Indian missionary who lived for 
some years amongst aborigines and married a half-caste woman. These are sung 
both as hymns and as secular songs at the musical parties which are characteristic 
of mixed-blood life. The strident rhythm of the evangelical hymns makes them 
eminently acceptable in the general currency of rollicking songs, of the quality of 
the Boggabilla song. 

More popular than the rollicking songs, however, are the melancholy hill-billy 
ballads, e.g. ‘‘ Old Shep,”’ a lament for the cowboy’s dog, and “‘ There’s a Bridle 
Hanging on the Wall,” lamenting another “ faithful friend,’’ the cowboy’s pony. 
These sentimental, tear-packed ballads, sung with deep emotion to melancholy airs, 
endure longer in the mixed-blood repertoire than the more jovial songs, which are 
apt to be dropped when some admired singer makes a new recording. Perhaps 
this is because the ballads are closer in form and spirit to the old songs, of which 
most mixed-bloods know only a few fragments. Certainly, the old songs were often 
expressive of a deep melancholy, as the earliest observers have testified.‘ It is 
possible, too, that their position as a minority, forced by circumstances to retain 
an intimate solidarity and yet denied specific political representation, helps to 
sustain this melancholy note. It is significant that the only love-songs that achieve 
any popularity amongst them are hill-billy ballads concerning the plight of the 
rejected lover (e.g. ‘“‘ Tears on My Pillow’’). Rejection is again the theme of another 
consistently popular ballad, ‘‘ The Black Sheep,”’ the tale of a son who is cast out by 


4 See, e.g., C. Sturt, Two Expeditious into the Interior of Southern Australia, 1829-30, Vol. 2, 
pp. 52 ff. 
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his family and achieves a solitary success, returning to rescue his old parents from 
poverty and mental anguish, after they have been deserted by the less worthy 
members of their family. 

Their social rejection as a coloured minority has been the direct inspiration of 
several songs, e.g. ‘‘ The Gippsland Song,’”’ which tells of the white man’s attempt 
to give back the country to the aborigines. But “‘ Jackie don’t want it now.” 
During World War II, parodies on patriotic songs developed on the theme of social 
rejection. E.g., “‘ The Aussies Will be There ” is sung as “‘ The Abos Will be There,” 
the refrain being twisted to: 

Your father he was black 
And the gabbas called him Jack, 
So remember you're an abo. 


MINORITY GROUP TRADITION 


There is an important distinction between recorded history and the historical 
memory of a group. Certain events or aspects of the historical sequence may be 
seized upon for the elaboration of a theme which is of overwhelming importance to 
the group and suffuses their unique interpretation of the past. Historically, the 
most decisive change occasioned by contact was the dissolution of the autonomous 
native society and the adoption of its remnants as a minority group, whose inter- 
dependence with the dominant Europeans has always been limited by their social 
rejection. In the N.S.W. mixed-bloods’ own interpretation of history since contact, 
social inequality is an idee fixee. Their unique version of the immediate past ignores 
many events, movements, personalities, which are not directly relevant to their 
destiny as a group, and attaches importance to others which accentuate their tradition 
of persecution and discrimination. Their history of contact begins when the white 
people “‘ took the land off the blacks.” This primary fact is utilized by many 
mixed-bloods when discussing government policies to-day: “‘ Sell them land ? 
They took our land. The Government ought to give them blocks of land where 
they could run a few sheep.” Many mixed-bloods gave this reason for not enlisting 
in the armed forces during World War II. A typical incident arising from this 
attitude occurred when an octaroon asked a white farmer for permission to camp on 
his property, offering him a shilling to tether his horse for the night. The farmer 
refused, and asked him why he was not fighting for his country. The octaroon 
answered : “I have no country.” The farmer said that he ought to be helping to 
keep the invaders out instead of travelling around the country picking up work 
where he could find it. The octaroon had a ready answer: “ All right. Take your 
coat off, and it’s you I ought to be fighting. You invaded my country.” 

In recompense for usurping their lands, Queen Victoria is believed by most 
mixed-bloods to have been personally responsible for granting large tracts of land 
to the aborigines. Included in these “ grants from the Queen ”’ are the old Muloga 
and Warangesda Missions and other sites which were occupied by aborigines in 
N.S.W. at the end of the late queen’s reign but were later sold to individual white 
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people. Mixed-bloods believe that these tracts of land, formerly held by governments 
and missions for the aborigines, were unlawfully wrested from them and that they 
are still the “ rightful owners.” Trickery and fraud are often alleged in the transfer 
of these lands to private ownership. E.g., an aboriginal station, formerly an Anglican 
mission, was closed during the 1920’s, ballotted and purchased by a white man. 
The mixed-bloods allege that the settlement was closed at the instance of the manager, 
who is reputed to have wanted to acquire the land for himself but proved unlucky 
in the ballot. Similarly, the last manager of another station, which had also been a 
mission, is believed to have been bribed with cattle to induce the government to 
close the station. Mixed-bloods’ comments on the sale of these properties are 
bitter: ‘‘ The Mission supported forty families. They took it away from them to 
put one man on it with a family of three kids. That’s for fair play.’”” The same 
bitterness is evident in a remark made by a half-caste living on a reserve established 
after the closing of one of these settlements: ‘‘ This (the reserve) is a consolation 
prize to the blacks from Mission. They put it on a sandhill where they have 
to carry water up the hill 250 yards.”” Mixed-bloods are also resentful about govern- 
ment settlements for aborigines being leased to local white land-holders instead of 
being worked by the mixed-bloods themselves. The first white men began by taking 
the land “ off the blacks,’”’ and mixed-bloods to-day see land-taking as a continuous 
process, with themselves as losers. 

To-day, following the goals of “ freedom” and “ independence,”” many leave 
the government settlements to establish camps on stock routes and watering reserves. 
When this occurs, local white people voice their objections to having squalid camps 
near their towns and agitate for the forced removal of the mixed-bloods to govern- 
ment settlements. Thus, they feel that they are being continually “ hounded ”’ 
by the government and by local white people. ‘‘ They took the country off the 
blacks,” they comment, ‘‘ but you can’t find anywhere to live unless you go on toa 
mission, and then they put a manager over them.” 

“ After all these years of going the white man’s ways, we’re not any happier 
than when they lived in the mya-myas.’’ Most mixed-bloods look back to a Golden 
Age, idealizing either the life of their ancestors before the coming of the white man 
or the early days before the missions were taken over by the government. Muloga, 
Warangesda, Terry Hie Hie, et cetera, are names of sentimental importance, each 
conjuring a legend of vanished happiness shattered into disillusion by trickery and 
injustice. Along the Darling, where aborigines were still living a modified tribal 
life while aborigines elsewhere in the State were gathered in missions, the tendency 
is to idealize tribal life itself. They are aware of some of the disadvantages of that 
life ; initiation rites, for example, were known to be “ cruel’”’ and terrifying ; laws 
were known to be “ strict.’’ Nevertheless, if they have had any experience of tribal 
life, they look backward to that time with regret and longing. A partial explanation 
of this tendency may be found if we view the backward-looking as a nostalgic longing 
for childhood, which constitutes the happiest and least responsible period of mixed- 
blood life. It was from the life of the tribe and the life of the mission that many 
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children were taken (as orphans or because of neglect) to government institutions, 
against the wishes of their relatives. These children represent a fair scattering of 
the present adult population, and it is not surprising to find in them a nostalgia for 
the tribe or mission. To the others, the committing of children to institutions was 
tantamount to kidnapping them. Little was known of the life of the children 
while they were absent from their people, since most of the adults were illiterate, 
and stories drifted through to them of brutality and interference with personal 
freedom. The tribe (or the mission) represented the way of life in which these 
things would not have been permitted. 

This attitude contrasts the present insecurity and drifting with the stability of 
an established order. “‘ The aboriginal laws were very strict,” elderly mixed-bloods 
in north-western N.S.W. say, but they realize that any attempt to enforce them, 
except by showing their disapproval of wrongdoers, would be anachronous. The 
comment, “ The old people wouldn’t stand for that,” is frequently heard when a 
trifling wrong is committed, and “ the old people”’ are alleged to have punished 
the most minor offences with death. It is not, however, the authoritarian aspect of 
the missions which is lamented. It is the productiveness in terms of food grown and 
buildings constructed by and for the aboriginal inhabitants. ‘‘ The mission was 
self-supporting ” is a common boast. Thus the mission era supplied proof that the 
mixed-bloods could, by a co-operative effort, tackle European work with some 
success, and the memory of this success supports the opinion current amongst them 
that the government should give them blocks of land to farm instead of confining 
them to unproductive settlements and forcing them to work for white employers. 

Punitive expeditions and other massacres of aborigines occupy an important 
place in the history of the mixed-blood group as it is interpreted by themselves. 
Although these have not occurred in recent years, elderly mixed-bloods are still 
living who were present as children at these mass-killings, and standard accounts 
of some of them are known to all. One old woman’s earliest memory is of hiding in 
a log while her parents and the rest of their local group were rounded up in a stockyard 
and shot. A half-caste man, now dead, is remembered as the man who returned 
to the camp to find every person there dead from eating poisoned flour. The site 
of the nearest massacre is always known, although few white people, with the 
exception of a few old inhabitants, trouble to identify the precise site. To the 
mixed-bloods these sites are landmarks. A certain stretch of the Barwon River is 
known as the place where a white man, eager for some sport, made some aborigines 
stand in a row along the river bank while he shot at them and watched the bodies 
fall into the water. A certain property is known as “ the place where old —— 
used to live; he would round up the gins and brand them with a red-hot iron.” 
These massacres and tortures are recalled to reinforce their resentment of present 
injustices. 


A vivid section of their history is the phase of working on pastoral properties 
with scanty rations of tea, tobacco and flour in lieu of money payment. Although 
they were gradually able to demand wages, the tendency for the mixed-blood group 
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to be a pool of cheap labour continued until World War II deprived the country 
of white manpower and employers were gradually forced to pay aboriginal employees 
the same rates as white labour. Some employers still lament openly the passing 
of the days when aborigines were an unfailing source of cheap labour. To-day their 
labour is no longer cheap, and the extension of social services to mixed-bloods has 
made many of them reluctant to undertake continuous work. Remembering the 
days when they had to work for rations and beg around the streets for money and 
clothing, and remembering, too, the massacre of many of their people, they allege 
that if the local white people had their way all the old aborigines would be killed 
and the younger ones conscripted to work without pay. 

In the mixed-bloods memories, their history as a group is dominated by a long 
tradition of persecution, which has changed in form but not in intention. In the 
past, aborigines were slaughtered and exploited, deprived of their land and herded on 
to government settlements. To-day they are chased from their chosen camp- 
sites, segregated in hospitals and places of entertainment, and subjected to humilia- 
tions on the score of colour. So, without hope for a different future they look 
backward to a Golden Age which is believed to have existed within living memory. 


THE CONTINUING INFLUENCE OF NATIVE CULTURE 


Belief in magic and the powers of medicine men is still current amongst mixed- 
bloods in N.S.W.,® even if there are no medicine men remaining in the district. Two 
medicine men remain in north-western N.S.W., and a third died at Brewarrina in 
1945. Mixed-bloods of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area know little about medicine 
men, who are remembered more for their practice of malevolent magic than for their 
power to cure illness. They remember particularly the practice of removing the 
victims’ kidney-fat,* and if one of their number dies or becomes seriously ill they 
still say : ‘“‘ Someone might have kidney-fatted him,” although they do not seriously 
believe that this practice is still continued. In the north-west, however, mixed- 
bloods take a pride in recounting instances of the extraordinary power and skill of 
medicine men who were relatives or ancestors of their own. These include stories 
of great physical feats, e.g. flying through the air or swimming under water for miles, 
or inducing violent storms to overtake people who had strayed from the moral 
path or had aroused their personal jealousy. These stories relate to medicine men 
of the past, and they are believed. But the medicine men who remain to-day do 
not strain the credence of their people to the same extent. They are still believed to 
possess remarkable powers, but enormous physical feats are not generally ascribed 
to them. They retain their reputation for forecasting future events, knowing what 
is happening at a distance and curing ills. They also have more knowledge of the 
arts of malevolent magic than the other aborigines, and so are to be feared. They 
still have their spirit familiars. One medicine man who died recently had two 


5 Cf. A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, pp. 92-106; R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ Wuradjeri 
Magic and ‘ Clever Men ’,”’ Oceania, XVII, 4; XVIII, 1. 


® For accounts of these practices, see A. W. Howitt, op. cit. pp. 373 et seq. 
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curlews which could be seen sitting beside his campfire but were said to vanish on 
closer approach. A medicine man at Collarenebri has a porcupine and a couple of 
kookaburras, and it is believed that he is able to change himself into their form and 
in that way learn what is happening far from where his body is. Some people seeing 
a couple of kookaburras in the bush say: “ Hello, the old fellow’s keeping his eye 
on us,” and when they return to the camp he tells them what they have been doing 
in the place where they saw the kookaburras. While he has been dreaming, his 
spirit has left his body and taken on the form of his spirit familiar. Also in dreaming, 
his spirit travels and sees people in distant places making preparations for a journey. 
After a dream he says : “‘ About six blackfellows are coming from the north. They’re 
in a sulky, and they’re so many miles away, and they'll be getting here some time 
to-morrow evening.” 


The detailed predictions of the medicine men are said by the other mixed-bloods 
to be accurate, but many others without specialized training and knowledge make 
similar predictions which are less detailed. All these predictions are alleged to be 
based on knowledge of the future which comes in dreams, when the spirit leaves the 
body and roams through time and space. There is believed to be a spatial limit 
on the wanderings of the spirit in dreams. E.g., when an aborigine died at Walgett, 
it was decided that the medicine man at Goodooga, about 60 miles away, could not 
be held responsible for the death, since it was “‘ too far for his spirit to travel.” 


Although the medicine man is an authority on diagnosing and prescribing for 
illness, most mixed-bloods in north-western N.S.W. know and resort to native cures 
for their minor illnesses, seeking the medicine man’s advice only in the more serious 
cases. Even amongst the more Europeanized aborigines of the Murrumbidgee bush 
cures are tried after aspirins and sulfa drugs are found to be unavailing. 


Belief is expressed in the medicine man’s power to relieve illness by sucking a 
piece of quartz out of a patient’s body, or by massage and manipulation. They 
believe that in extracting the quartz the medicine man is removing the “ badness ” 
which causes the illness. Amongst the more Europeanized, the medicine man’s 
“ tricks ” are recognized as sleight of hand, but even these believe that the cure is 
induced by the medicine man’s power, and they seek his advice when they are ill. 

The devotion to the medicine men explains largely the preference felt for Oriental 
herbalists rather than the legally qualified medical practitioners. Indian and 
Chinese herbalists they have encountered use plants and roots for medicine, and they 
practise sleight of hand. Also, these Orientals are classed as “‘ coloureds ”’ in local 
white opinion, and they are nearer the mixed-bloods’ own social level than the 
European practitioners. The medicine men themselves are friendly with these 
herbalists and go to them for medical treatment. 


Besides the medicine man himself there are other aborigines in north-western 
N.S.W. who are believed to be “ a bit clever.”” They do not possess the same extra- 
ordinary powers as the medicine man, but they are believed to be skilled in malevolent 
magic. Like the medicine man, they are not believed to use this skill, unless they 
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are people who have violent tempers, conspicuous and easily aroused jealousies, 
and are generally known to be anti-social. Along the Barwon River, people who are 
‘‘a bit clever’ are usually individuals who have been taken through a part of the 
making of medicine men. In fact, this applies to women as much as to men, if 
they have had some specialized training apart from the young women’s seclusion at 
puberty. But the making is not generally judged to be as important as the person’s 
disposition and place of origin. People who belong to another part of the country 
are suspected of being “ a bit clever,” particularly if it is known that the aborigines 
of that part conform more closely to tribal patterns than one’s own people do. 
Amongst the Kamilarot group, these “ clever ’’ people are suspected of poisoning 
their enemies with bunda-bunda, the bones of long-dead aborigines ground to a fine 
dust, which they sprinkle in people’s tea, causing sickness and even death. Even 
in the more closely settled town of Moree, mixed-bloods who have adopted European 
behaviour and attitudes in most respects fear the people of Collarenebri, 80 miles 
distant. They say of the Collarenebri people: “‘ They’re real wild blackfellows 
over there. They’re all a bit clever. Don’t let them give you a drink of water if 
you're visiting their camps. They’re just as likely to slip a bit of bunda-bunda in 
it.” As evidence to prove their allegations they cite the deaths of two local aborigines 
a few years ago which coincided with the visit of some Collarenebri people who left 
the district soon after the deaths had occurred. 

Another danger from aborigines who are “a bit clever” is the possibility that 
they may cause sickness, madness or death by contagious magic. In some of the 
older aborigines of the far west this amounts to a real fear. Spittle is covered with 
earth lest a strange aborigine who is “a bit clever ’’ should find it and work magic 
through it. When aman cuts his children’s hair, he burns the clumps of hair for the 
same reason. A few years ago an aboriginal woman, Bertha ——, was committed 
to an institution for the insane after her terrifying and destructive temper had 
become uncontrollable. Bertha herself and other aborigines at Bourke attributed 
her madness to magic worked by a man she had been living with but had left for 
someone else. They said that he had secured a strand of her hair and stuck it to a 
leaf on a tree. When the wind came up, the hair whirled around with the 
leaf. ‘‘ And that,” Bertha said, “‘ is what it was like in my head. Whirling round 
and round.”” The same man, who is reputed to be “a bit clever,’’ was suspected 
of causing illness in another woman through magic. This time it was a married 
woman who had refused his advances. A few of the older men suspected him, but 
did not know what kind of magic he had used. They searched his camp, and 
eventually they found a “ magic-stone,” which they took away and buried. This 
““ magic-stone ”’ was the cut-glass top of a scent bottle, a recognized modern instru- 
ment for working magic, chosen for its iridescence. ‘‘It has to be bought fresh 
from the shop and kept covered up so no one can see it. If anyone saw it, it wouldn’t 
work.”’ As soon as the ‘ magic-stone’’ was buried the woman commenced to 
recover. 
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The practice of magic in the less settled districts and the fear of magic in places 
where the practise of it has died out rest on the belief in spirits which persists amongst 
the most Europeanized mixed-bloods of north-western N.S.W. Magic is regarded 
as a dangerous thing to tamper with. Bone-dust is believed to cause illness and 
death because of contact with the spirits. There is a taboo on touching the bones of 
dead aborigines. It is believed that if anyone handles bones he will be afflicted with 
boils. This is because the spirits of the dead are still active and capable of doing 
harm to the living. The spirits of the long since dead are only regarded as dangerous 
when there is intimate contact with them, as in touching their bones, or in an old 
bora ground or cemetery after dark. Few mixed-bloods will visit a hospital alone 
at night, for many people have died there. Many are afraid to go to hospital when 
they are ill, because of the deaths that have occurred there ; the spirits of the dead 
still hover, and a sick person is an easy prey tothem. The spirits of the newly dead 
are especially dangerous, for they are still hovering about the familiar places. Along 
the Barwon mixed-bloods still make a smoke at the cemetery when one of their 
number is buried. Also, they smoke their homes. If they are living in a house they 
leave it for a few days, but if they are living in a less elaborate dwelling they shift 
camp altogether, as far as that is possible. Until quite recently the dead person’s 
clothes and personal effects were either burnt or buried with him. If the clothes 
are retained by his relatives, they are smoked and aired before use. Older aborigines 
often direct their relatives to bury with them especially prized possessions, particu- 
larly gifts. Amongst many of the Kamilaroi group it is believed that “‘ when a 
person dies, draws his last breath, you'll see a cold wind for three days. There’s a 
spirit goes out of you, a lump of kidney-fat. An angel takes it and washes it clean 
and takes it halfway to Heaven. Birrangalu takes your spirit to Heaven.’’ Until 
this has happened, the spirit is still believed to be hovering about the camp, con- 
stituting a danger to the sorrowing relatives. Although the period of greatest 
danger is generally agreed to be three days after death, many mixed-bloods actually 
leave the deceased person’s house for as long as a fortnight. One woman at 
Boggabilla refused to sleep in her house for years after a death occurred there, 
although she and her family occupied it during the daytime and she carried out all 
her household tasks there, going to her mother’s house to sleep every night. This 
fear of the spirits after a death persists amongst many of the most Europeanized 
mixed-bloods. A ‘‘ white’’ woman at Coonamble smoked her house after her 
husband died, and the local mixed-bloods did not really know till then that she was 
of aboriginal descent. It is believed that the spirit of one who has recently died 
frequently hovers about the camp in the form of a willy wagtail. If one of these 
birds is seen about the camp, news of a death is expected by most, while even the 
most sceptical anticipate bad news of some kind. 

Bound up with the persistent belief in spirits is the tendency to speak of the 
dead as though they were still alive. When recounting a dream, a half-caste says : 
“I saw my poor old grandfather last night.’’ Or when the mixed-blood women at 
Collarenebri, who decorate their cemetery with chopped glass, are discussing the 
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graves, one says: ‘‘ Aunty Isobel wants some more glass.” The dead return to 
visit relatives in their dreams.’ The following accounts of such experiences are 
typical of the older mixed-bloods: ‘‘ My own people—they come back and talk to 
me. I seen them real, just as they left. You have to speak to a ghost first. When 
you speak to them, you don’t see them any more. Couple of times I seen my old 
dad—I’ve seen my brother and my mother, too. Something comes over me, then 
when I’ve seen them I don’t think no more. I get a feeling of peace. I’m satisfied 
then . . . Friends too. I’ve seen my best friend. I’ve seen my people in broad 
daylight. If they don’t come in the day, they come and wake you up. You might 
sing out, and you only see them for a little while. They put their arms out and 
they touch you. You see them mostly in your own country, but you can see them 
anywhere. If you don’t talk to them, you might get sick.’”’ Or again, “‘ If you see 
a spirit, you've got to tell him you're all right and to keep away from you. When 
I was about ten or twelve, about sixty miles from nowhere—just my mother and 
father and myself and a boundary rider—I was putting holes in a gumleaf with a 
firestick, and rolling the firestick into fancy shapes. The old lady said: ‘ Don’t 
do it—you might bring ghosts.’ I heard a dragging noise. I could see a man’s face 
plain. He had a long beard. I could see his hands and feet crawling up to me. 
I reckoned it was my (step-) sister’s father wanting to take me away. I looked in 
the morning, but there was no track. He had bushes all over him; only his face 
and hands and feet were showing. There was no trace of the bushes or anything in 
the morning.” 


Belief in spirits is an important factor in the resurgence of aboriginal modes of 
thought whenever a death occurs. The old dialects are spoken more freely than 
usual. There are no sneers at the “ old-timers” then. Many mixed-bloods in the 
far western districts still wail when someone has died, although frequently this does 
not happen until they have returned from the funeral to their camps. Wailing has 
sometimes been forbidden by clergymen who find it “ distressing,’’ and the general 
white disapproval of aboriginal wailing is known to the mixed-bloods. A white 
garage proprietor’s comment illustrates this attitude: ‘‘ I drove a carload of abos 
to a funeral once. Charged them thirty bob, too, but it wasn’t worth it. They 
didn’t stink like I thought they would, but all the weeping and wailing! Nearly 
drove me mad. Not again, thanks!’’ During a burial, old songs are often sung, 
but the singing is done under their breath and merges with the anguished sound of 
the wailing. Native kinship terms are often called out, signifying the speaker’s 
relation to the dead person ; again, these are hardly distinguishable from the constant 
wail. 


There is usually some friction in the camp before the community returns to 
normal after a death. This takes the form of a brawl and bawling out in the middle 
of the camp, a consequence of the renewed interest in kinship and aboriginal law. 


7See also ‘A Half-caste Aboriginal Community in North-western N.S.W.,” Oceania, 
Vol. XV, No. 4. 
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There is a good deal of gossip about the behaviour of bereaved relatives, and the 
genealogists of the camp trace the relationship of everyone in the camp to the dead 
person. This reminds them that certain people living in the camp are related to one 
another, and there is a renewed interest in discussing irregular marriages. They 
say, ‘“‘ What would the old people think ? There’s —— living with , and he’s 
her blood uncle.’” While this is happening, the attention of another group centres 
on a young girl who is more than usually promiscuous in her affections (‘‘ what 
would the old people think of her? ”) and if she has been dallying with a married 
man his wife’s relatives start a feud with her. Then all the scandal of both factions 
is publicly aired. Such accusations as “ Yah—you! You're not even married 
“right!” and “ What you talking about ? You don’t know right from wrong! ” 
are answered with “ You’re no better yourself! ’’ Moral irresponsibility and clan- 
destine affairs are alleged ; parentage of children is called into question. This is the 
pattern of behaviour after a death in the mixed-blood communities of north-western 
N.S.W. In the more settled towns, e.g. Moree, there is usually no such demonstration, 
but there is still a withdrawal into the kinship group and a general tendency to be 
suspicious of other groups in the community. 

Another characteristic of aboriginal culture which persists amongst mixed- 
bloods to-day is the attachment to one’s own country. The older people, and 
often the younger ones when they are ill, desire to return to their own country to die. 
If an old aborigine is unable to get back to his own country, he frets continually. 
An old man at Brewarrina who felt that he was approaching death fretted and wailed 
continually to be taken back to Bourke, sixty miles away, so that he could be amongst 
his own people, his own relations, and yet he had no living relations at Bourke. His 
““ own people,’”’ with whom he wanted to be when death came, were the spirits of his 
relatives of his own clan who had died. The feeling for one’s own country persists 
amongst the most Europeanized mixed-bloods, although it may not be the land of 
the clan. It is frequently the land where one has led a happy life amongst relatives 
who have died and been buried there. Amongst the older mixed-bloods one’s ‘‘ own 
country ” is the district where one was born. Until about 1914 a boy could be 
claimed for initiation into the local tribe in whose country he was born, irrespective 
of the tribal membership of his parents. Now, however, a mixed-blood’s “ tribe ” 
is decided by the language he knows, and this is invariably the same as his parents. 

When a stranger comes to an aboriginal camp or settlement in north-western 
N.S.W., he is asked by one of the older aborigines : ‘‘ What meat (clan) are you ? ” 
and, according to his answer, he is directed to the camp of people of his own clan 
who will give him food and shelter. This is the traditional etiquette, but complica- 
tions frequently arise. A stranger may answer: ‘‘ What’s that old talk? I don’t 
know anything about meat. All that died out where I come from long ago.”’ Then 
he is directed to the home of some old woman who is willing to board him, or he looks 
up workmates he has known and stays with them. Or the only members of his 
clan in the settlement may be mixed-bloods who are predominantly European in 
their behaviour and do not follow the old dictates of clan relationship unless the 
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clan members are well known to them and possibly related by blood or marriage. 
Or he may be a member of a clan which has died out in this particular district, and 
moiety or section membership is not regarded as a significant factor in social obliga- 
tions. To-day, because of the different degrees of knowledge of aboriginal social 
organization possessed by mixed-bloods in different areas, and because of the 
heterogeneity of the local group when conditions of rural seasonal work necessitate 
a shifting population, the old etiquette of asking a stranger’s clan and place of origin 
has largely given way to an uneasy acceptance of the stranger into the community, 
with the customary questions asked only by one of the older aborigines some time 
after his arrival, or not at all if the stranger’s appearance and behaviour indicate 
that he prefers to “‘ go white man’s way.” 

Mixed-bloods who are predominantly European in their beliefs and behaviour 
are at times unaware of their own clan membership, although they do know of the 
old principle of clan exogamy. This is remembered long after the principle of clan 
descent is forgotten. Such individuals remember that “ you couldn’t marry your 
own meat—they’d kill you for that,” although they may not be able to say whether 
descent was traced through the male or female line. Interest in clan membership, 
which is still regarded by most as “ blood relationship,” lingers after knowledge of 
moieties and sections is lost. Amongst mixed-bloods of the Kamilaroi tribes, 
knowledge of moieties, which were frequently unnamed, is confused and incomplete. 
Many of the older mixed-bloods are aware of the “‘ thin-blood-thick-blood ”’ division,*® 
but confused about its implications for marriage and descent. A half-caste woman 
of the Ngjemba tribe asserted that this was a purely physiological division: “If 
you cut yourself, the thick-blooded ones run thick and slow. The thin-bloods run 
thin and quick. Real thin, run away. Thick and black, the other. Run real slow. 
Funny thing, that. True, too.” The named matrilineal moieties of the Bakundji 
and related tribes are clearly remembered. There is much variation in the groups 
of totems ascribed to each moiety, since in every district some clans have died out. 
The older aborigines attribute the present disproportion of the clans, not so much 
to the decimation of their people by white men’s revenge expeditions and by white 
men’s diseases as to the long disregard for aboriginal marriage laws, which, they 
claim, maintained an even balance between the clans. Younger people, however, 
justifying their disregard for native marriage laws, say: “‘ White man changed all 
that.” 

If there is a medicine-man in the community, or an elderly initiated man, he 
acts as the conscience of the group in heightening their awareness of irregularities 
in marriage, voicing his disapproval of those who have chosen partners who should 
be classified as ‘‘ blood” relatives. Public disapproval is not enough to prevent 
these marriages unless there is a medicine-man or initiated man of forceful personality 
who preaches continually that “‘ the children will be sickly ” and that “‘ marrying 


® See R. H. Mathews, ‘‘ Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales 
and Victoria,” Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. 38, 1904, pp. 209-210, 214. 
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wrong is the ruination of the aboriginal race.” The influence of these men has 
prevented many mixed-bloods from sealing their irregular unions with Christian 
procedure. Although these unions may last for many years, there is often a feeling 
of impermanence as they remember the advice of the “ old-timers”’: ‘ All right, 
I can’t do anything about it now. You live with him for a little while, then you 
marry somewhere else.’’ When a medicine man at Brewarrina was alive, the mixed- 
bloods of his local group respected his authority in the moral sphere because of his 
deeper knowledge of tribal law and his capacity to trace their relationship to one 
another through their clan and section membership. Many had contracted irregular 
marriages, but during his lifetime they were easily stirred to feelings of guilt and 
shame. After his death their attitude changed. “It’s different now that Mulga’s 
gone,” they say. “ He was too strict for us.” A similar situation prevails in other 
districts. An initiated man who came to Bourke from another district is criticized 
by the younger people, who say: “ You go too far back for us. It’s all white man’s 
way now.” On the other hand he can, by his earnestness and the strength of his 
personality, arouse feelings of guilt in the persons he accuses of “‘ wrong ”’ marriage. 
They ‘‘ feel uncomfortable”; they “ don’t like to get themselves talked about.” 
After he had traced the relationship of a boy and a girl who were living together and 
found that their union was “ right, according to the law,”’ the two young people 
hastened to be married by a white clergyman. 

The authority of the elderly initiated man who has a deep knowledge of tribal 
law depends largely on personal qualities. His influence is negligible if he and his 
wife attach importance to European goals which require the transference of the 
concepts of ‘“‘ welfare’’ and “security”’ from the coloured community to the 
individual family. To wield any authority in the community, he must be willing 
to share his material possessions with the less fortunate, and he must be continually 
watchful of his group’s welfare. The elderly initiated man who withdraws from the 
life of the group inasmuch as he does not contribute to its material welfare nor plays 
any positive part in settling disputes and discussing broader political issues, is 
without significant status in the community. 

It has already been noted that the tribes of the Kamilaroi and Wiradhuri 
nations have undergone longer and more intensive contact with Europeans than the 
tribes of the Bakundji type originating west of the Barwon. In view of this, the 
retention of aboriginal religious beliefs amongst the Kamilaroi and Wiradhuri 
mixed-bloods would seem strange, were it not for the similarity between their own 
beliefs and the Christian doctrine preached by white missionaries. 

The two named moieties of the Bakundji and related tribes were paralleled in 
their mythology by two principal heroes, the founders of the two moieties. These 
heroes (Kulimuku or Guluburu and Naridhi) are believed to have travelled the 
earth before it was peopled by humans, creating new natural features along their 
separate routes, and naming each waterhole or bend of the river as they journeyed. 
Few of the modern versions of these heroes agree in all essentials. For example, 
some mixed-bloods believe that there were two, three or four heroes sent by “ the 
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Lord ” to travel the earth. Others amalgamate the exploits of the heroes, conceiving 
of them as one person, “ God ” or “‘ Father,”’ and even the identification of the two 
heroes with the two moieties is inconsistent and confused in the versions given by 
older aborigines. The routes of the complete journeys is only known by the older 
men who have participated in ceremonies which reenact the careers of the muras, 
but the younger people know of a hero’s creation of a few natural features and 
remember the names given by them to waterholes et cetera within a limited area. 
These are taught to the children, and if they ask : ‘‘ Did God do that ? ” the standard 
reply is: “‘ The old people said He did. They knew about God long before they saw 
a white man.” This is also the reply of Kamilaroi mixed-bloods, who still refer to 
God as Baiami. Their Sky God, who created the earth single-handed, journeyed 
the earth and ascended once more to the sky, is easier to identify with the Christian 
God. Frequently it is Baiami’s son who is believed to have travelled on the earth, 
although the name Daramulun is rarely used for him; he is known variously as 
Baiami, Baiami’s son, or God. 


In north-western N.S.W. Baiami is believed to have travelled north-west from 
Dubbo until he reached the Barwon River, leaving the imprint of his great foot on 
rocks at Byrock and Brewarrina. Then he travelled north-east up the river, leaving 
other signs along his route, until he reached a well near Seurat in southern Queensland, 
and going into the well he ascended again to the sky. Most mixed-bloods in north- 
western N.S.W. know only a part of Baiami’s travels. In Brewarrina they tell of 
Baiami as a giant stepping from Brewarrina to Byrock, and as an alligator creating 


the Barwon River and its tributaries. Boggabilla mixed-bloods tell of Baiami 
urinating and leaving a waterhole and cutting a bee’s nest out of a tree between Moree 
and Boggabilla. They say: “ It must be right. You can still see the marks on the 
tree, and the cuts always stay fresh, like it was done yesterday.” 

The older mixed-bloods still believe in a mythical age when only birds 
and animals inhabited the earth. Although they were in the shape of animals and 
birds, they had human characteristics, living in mya-myas, lighting fires, hunting 
their food with spears, dancing and singing their corroborees. The Just-So stories 
of this area (Why the cat has seven lives, Why the scrub turkey only lays two eggs, 
Why the crow is black, et cetera) belong to this period, and although little more 
credence is placed in these tales to-day than in fairy tales, the animals and birds 
represented in them are believed to be capable of human experience, e.g. jealousy 
and shame. It is believed that Baiami created the first aborigines from these birds 
and animals. The most common belief is that some of the birds and animals were 
changed into humans of the corresponding totems, but the belief is sometimes 
expressed that Baiami created men and women from the wrist-bones of birds. Their 
creation occurred when Baiami came down from the sky after “ the world was 
drowned ” in a great flood, which affords another parallel with Christianity. He is 
believed to have made two women, one his wife and the other either his sister or 
another wife of the opposite moiety who accompanied him on his travels. The 
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aborigines’ ancestors are believed variously to have been the offspring of these two 
women or independent creations of Baiami. 

There are many different versions of the Baiami myth. All are incomplete, 
and little detail is known, but the essential points of belief remain. Even the most 
Europeanized mixed-bloods know a little about Baiami. They know that he created 
the world, and they know a few incidents of his journeying on earth. They know 
that he created laws for their ancestors, although their knowledge of these laws may 
be sketchy and inaccurate. 

A few mixed-bloods reconcile a belief in Christ with their traditional beliefs by 
affirming that Christ was a later incarnation of Baiami, or that both are the same 
deity appearing to different people. (‘‘ If He came down among the white people, 
I suppose He’d come as a white man.”) Even some who have rejected most of 
their traditional beliefs refer to the Christian God as Baiami. Individuals who 
reject all aboriginal beliefs in favour of Christianity are regarded as fanatics and 
deviants. These are the only mixed-bloods who are regarded by themselves and 
others as “ Christians.’’ This is because Christianity has been presented to the 
mixed-bloods by most of the missionaries they have encountered in an unusually 
strict version, which emphasizes the concept of “ sin”’ and refuses to countenance 
drinking and gambling. Most mixed-bloods feel that they cannot become 
“ Christians ”’ without rejecting these activities which play a vital part in their lives. 
Although they observe the double standards of morality practised by white 
acquaintances who are professing Christians, they themselves do not feel justified 
in calling themselves ‘‘ Christians” if they gamble, smoke, drink or swear. Thus, 
although many mixed-bloods who participate in these activities do attend church 
services held by the missionaries, they do not regard themselves as Christians, and 
they tend to fall back on the religious beliefs taught by their own parents and 
associates. Also, there is a belief that it is ‘‘ wrong” to change one’s religion. 
When a half-caste woman at Boggabilla died inexplicably in her sleep, the other 
aborigines believed that her death was hastened by her becoming a Christian in this 
narrow sense after she had believed in Baiami and his laws throughout most of her 
life. They said: ‘‘ You can’t have two religions in one lifetime.”” Many mixed- 
bloods will not contemplate becoming Christians because ‘‘ Once an aboriginal, 
always an aboriginal.” . . . “I was born an aboriginal, and I’ll stay an aboriginal 
till I die.” 

Native beliefs linger, although ceremonial expression has been lacking for many 
years.® Occasionally, “ corroborees ”’ are held on aboriginal settlements, but these 


® Individual members of the Bakundji and related tribes travel to south-western Queensland 
to participate in ceremonies, including initiation ceremonies involving the remnants of many 
tribes of similar organization. Reference in this paragraph ef seq. is to tribes of the Kamilaroi 
type, east of the Barwon River. Aborigines of the Weilwan, Ngjemba and Wongaibon tribes 
report that initiation was discontinued after 1911 when several of the initiates ran away because 
they feared that the rites would be “‘ cruel.”” Amongst the Wiradhuri in more settled districts 
I have met no initiated men younger than 65. R. H. Mathews (Journal and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. 28, 1894) gives an account of the last initiation ceremony 
held at Gundabloui in 1894. 
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consist of exhibitions of corroboree dance-steps by individual mixed-bloods, with 
group activity limited to stamping around in a ring with an old man bellowing out 
directions and exhorting them to keep in step. Spectators clap their hands against 
their thighs, or beat out che rhythm on kerosene tins. Songs sung on these occasions 
are both the old songs, whose meaning is known only to the old man who sings them, 
and the songs with English and “ gibberish ’’ words sung to traditional melodies. 
(A popular song for this brand of entertainment is ‘‘ Give me one young gin,” with 
the English words slurred together and scarcely recognizable.) When these “ cor- 
roborees ”’ are larger than the individual exhibitions held in the family circle, they 
cause opposition and conflict in the community. The old man organizing the 
entertainment calls upon the young men to dance ; some of them decline, but others 
dance, to be reprimanded later by their wives or relatives. Although there is actually 
no religious significance in these “‘ corroborees,”’ participation or refusal to participate 
in them ‘‘ shows which way you're going.’”’ To mixed-bloods whose sentiments are 
predominantly aboriginal, participation in these entertainments shows “he’s not 
ashamed of being a blackfeller.”” To those who wish to follow the European way of 
life it is a demonstration that the participants are still ‘‘ old-timers,” and “ it makes 
them ’shamed ”’ if a relative joins in. A “ corroboree ”’ causes open conflict between 
these two elements of the community. A young man at Boggabilla was forbidden 
by his wife to join in the “ corroboree,’’ but his sister persuaded him to dance. His 
wife responded by walking up and down outside the ring of spectators muttering 
insults to her husband’s relatives, and when he finished dancing she followed him 
home waving a stick and still muttering. At home she reprimanded him and struck 
him, and he retaliated by beating her. Soon both their families were involved in a 
bawling-out, some of the women coming to blows, with the men shouting encourage- 
ment or calling to them to stop. The feud lasted for about a week, the women of 
the two families passing one another without speaking and some of them carrying a 
stout stick wherever they went. The argument flared again, then subsided until 
the occurrence of a death in the community reawakened the hostility of the two 
families. If a woman participates in one of these “‘ corroborees ’’ she is admired at 
the time, but later she is derogated: “‘ You got no shame, shaking the leg like 
that . . . dancing about, with your dress flying up, showing them all you got.” 
Thus the revival of a specifically aboriginal activity causes overy conflict by identify- 
ing opposing values (both held by all mixed-bloods in some degree) with definite 
factions. It demonstrates clearly the incompatibility of the value placed on coloured 
solidarity and the European way of life. 


‘ CONCLUSION 


Aboriginal modes of thought and basic religious attitudes persist after their 
ritual expression has disappeared, and laws which the mixed-bloods are powerless to 
enforce are nevertheless respected by many and exercise a profound, albeit disturbing, 
influence on their lives. The radical change in the status of the group from an 
autonomous society to a more or less dependent minority has occasioned changes in 
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their historical outlook with an accent on continuous persecution in place of a long 
unbroken tradition. Relics of their ancestors’ material culture are retained for 
symbolism, not for utility. In respect of material possessions, the mixed-blood 
communities, discussed here, are simply a part of a larger grouping of present-day 
society, the rural labouring class, althogh the circulation or disposal of their material 
possessions is not identical with that found amongst the white members of this 
class. The differences depend on the retention of sentiments which were developed 
in adjusting to a material and social environment which exists no longer. 


When the culture of a group fails to adjust to radically changed external con- 
ditions, the group is apt to be characterized by the pathological condition of dis- 
equilibrium. If such a group forms part of a larger society, it can be pathological 
in two senses. A cursory glance at the place of the mixed-blood communities in 
the larger, predominantly European society, indicates that it is a pathological part 
of that society. In terms of social distance, this group’s rejection is different in 
its basis and its expression from the rejection of other groups which are functionally 
differentiated, and it is rejection by the society as a whole, not by a well-defined 
segment of the society. Goals are pursued which are incompatible with the goals 
of the larger society, and the presence of the group is recognized by the larger society 
as a “ problem ”’ to be overcome only by the ultimate absorption (i.e. disappearance) 
of the group, or by its more effective segregation." If, however, incompatible goals 
are pursued within the group itself, it is likely to be pathological in itself and not 
merely as a part of the larger society. I.e., it is likely to be a group in disequilibrium, 
not merely an index of disequilibrium in the larger society. 

Clearly, incompatible goals can be pursued, conflicting values held, without the 
group approaching disequilibrium,” if the culture of the group is adequately 
structured. But a strong institutional structure is lacking here. The mixed-blood 
group is dependent upon the larger society for essential services and facilities, but 
has the most tenuous links with the social institutions of the local community. They 
do not form part of church congregations, they are often segregated in places of 
entertainment and in hospitals, and they are often forced to attend separate schools. 
Because of their marginal position, the term “‘ mixed-blood community ” in the sense 
in which I have used it (the mixed-blood group which is marginal to the general 
community) would be inappropriate, if it were not that the sense of identification 
with the larger community is lacking. 

A distinction is sometimes made between the opposition of values held by 
different classes of individuals and the opposition of values held concurrently by the 
same people. In the present context this distinction does not seem a particularly 
fruitful one. The opposition is generally between characteristically aboriginal and 


_ %In the absence of social research data on this class (a serious methodological limitation on 
this study), the best accounts are in novel form, e.g. Kylie Tennant’s The Battlers. 


11 The official policy of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board is the “‘ assimilation ’’ of the mixed- 
bloods into the general population. Many local white people hold the directly opposing view. 


12 See, for example, R. Linton, The Study of Man, p. 358. 
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European values ; it is resolved spasmodically in overt conflict (viz. malicious gossip, 
insults, brawling) when values which are held in varying degrees by all local mixed- 
bloods are temporarily identified with different kinship groups. Generally, the two 
systems of values are tolerated, since they are not mutually exclusive, and no clear 
distinction can be drawn between mixed-bloods who are predominantly European in 
their attitudes and sentiments and those who hold predominantly aboriginal values, 
except in extreme cases. An example of such conflict is the frequent brawling 
between mixed-blood men arising from disputes over the possession of a bottle of 
wine. A man who has bought the wine asserts that he has an exclusive right to it, 
whilst another argues that it is customary for aborigines to share their possessions, 
particularly if some degree of relationship can be traced between them. This type 
of conflict cannot be said to affect the equilibrium of the group unless it occurs in some 
area of living which is felt by most adults to be of importance to the whole group. 
I.e., the values involved must be basic to the main fields of social life (normally the 
familial, legal, religious, educational, economic, political institutions) or to particular 
themes accentuated by the group. 

G. and M. Wilson*® equate disequilibrium with “ radical opposition . . . an 
opposition in the social structure itself over what that structure is to become.” 
This condition is characteristic of mixed-blood society in rural N.S.W. The mixed- 
bloods themselves are aware of disequilibrium. They are aware of the opposition 
of aboriginal and European values in their lives, and they are also aware that their 
destiny as a group is ultimate extinction and absorption. A future which promises 
loss of identity is not conducive to the stabilizing of a new institutional structure, 
and, indeed, the awareness of such a future is a guarantee that disequilibrium will 
continue. 

European values which occasion complex oppositions in the same individuals 
are values important for the destiny of the group. These conflict not only with 
other values, but also with combinations of other values and external conditions. 
The mixed-bloods value “‘ education ’’ as a means of coping with the future, essential 
for “‘ holding your own.” A half-caste woman on the Murrumbidgee phrased it thus : 
“ Our life is wasted. There’s no hope for us now. All we’ve got to live for now’s 
to bring up the kiddies and see them educated . . . They’ll find what to do with it 
when they get it. If I’d been educated, I wouldn’t be walking along the river bank.” 
The value they place on ‘‘ education ” is countered by other tendencies. Although 
they value higher education for their children, they also value the children as economic 
assets, and most mixed-blood children leave school at or even before the minimum 
school-leaving age to obtain lucrative employment. Their progress at school is 
hindered by their parents’ conception of ‘“‘ education ” as an exclusive function of 
the school. It is rare for literate parents to help their children with problems they 
encounter in their schoolwork, and children are not expected to bring work home to 


18 The Analysis of Social Change, p. 125. On the basis of their African studies, they state : 
“‘ Conceptually it is impossible for the members of any society generally to realize that a radical 
opposition exists, but only that it has existed ”’ (op. cit., p. 127). 
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the camp. Indeed, no facilities exist for homework, since the light of the fire is 
inadequate for study, and if there is a kerosene lamp it is used for the evening meal 
and the card-game. 

Apart from the idea that “they get education at school,” the continuity of 
school attendance is frequently disrupted by the moving of the children from one 
school to another as the families follow seasonal work or visit relatives in other 
districts for prolonged periods. Thus, the value of ‘“ education” conflicts with 
what could be called a general nomadic tendency, phrased by the mixed-bloods 
themselves as “ moving on,” “ getting itchy feet,” “ liking a change ” and, by a few 
sophisticates, as ‘‘ nomadism.” Children miss much schooling through the tendency 
of many families to live with the men on properties where they are working, instead 
of living near the town and being visited by their menfolk during the week-ends. 
Actually this latter condition does prevail spasmodically. Even families who live 
most of the time in camps near the towns move occasionally for periods of some 
months to be near the working men. Thus the value of “ education ”’ conflicts 
with the value they place on children as economic assets, the general nomadic 
tendency (desire for a periodic change of environment), the conditions of camp life, 
as well as with the conditions of rural work combined with the value ‘they place on 
the family being together. 

Mixed-bloods value the European way of life, with the goal of social acceptance 
in the wider community. They resent all forms of discrimination on the grounds of 
colour, and they are aware of the prejudice that prevents their acceptance. Also, 
the European way of life involves ‘‘ making a home ” and “ getting on in the world,” 
which conflict with the system of sharing and borrowing which operates amongst 
people “ of their own colour.” Isolated individuals do allow these values to govern 
behaviour, but “ making a home ” involves cutting themselves off from predatory 
relatives and friends, which constitutes a denial of kinship and social obligations. 
Most mixed-bloods value solidarity with the coloured group too highly to sacrifice 
it for the sake of conforming to standards of living required for the European way 
of life as a preliminary to social acceptance. They realize that even conformity 
with the standards set by the wider community does not guarantee a degree of 
social acceptance involving relations as intimate as those in the coloured community. 
It is in the intimate solidarity of the coloured group that mixed-bloods find emotional 
security to compensate for their rejection. The general nomadic tendency also 
conflicts with these values, since most of them move about from time to time, 
accumulating few possessions. 

Allied to social acceptance is the value placed by all mixed-bloods on “‘ freedom,” 
which means, in effect, freedom from government interference. This value, held 
by families who have lived at some time on a government settlement, conflicts 
with their unwillingness to conform to standards of hygiene and child welfare, non- 
conformity with which is known to make them liable to be ordered to return to the 
government settlement. In addition, although they value their children highly 
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this value conflicts with the knowledge that their methods of rearing render them 
liable to separation from their children on charges of neglect. 

Reference to the system of sharing and borrowing in the mixed-blood com- 
munities must lead to a consideration of the value placed by most mixed-bloods on 
generosity and reciprocity. This value conflicts with the differential attitudes of 
the individual mixed-bloods and the existence of some parasitical individuals. 
Although reciprocity and sharing are the ideal, some individuals are ‘‘ mean,’’ i.e. 
unwilling to enter fully into their obligations, even to relatives. These are individuals 
who are saving to buy a house in the town or have already cut themselves off from 
the mixed-blood community in this way. On the other hand, some “ lazy ” mixed- 
bloods strain the generosity of their relatives and friends, reciprocating only with 
services, e.g. providing the music for a “ sing-song ” or a birthday party, chopping 
wood, shoeing a horse, or helping a creditor to build a hut. These services are not 
highly valued. A third type of mixed-blood is the one who acts as “ host” to 
these parasites, the individual who is so generous with his money, food and other 
possessions that, although he is a steady worker, he never manages to be prosperous 
enough to buy a house in the town, finance his sons during apprenticeship in trade, 
or to furnish his home with many comforts, all ideals he appreciates. As host, he 
finds compensation for these deprivations in prestige and some measure of authority 
which attend his position. 

All mixed-bloods value “ right’ as opposed to ‘“‘ wrong.” One of the most 
disparaging comments made in order to shame an individual is: ‘‘ Can’t you tell 
right from wrong?” A frequent comment by older mixed-bloods is: ‘‘ The young 
people to-day don’t know right from wrong.” All value “ right,” but there are 
conflicting conceptions of “ right ” and “‘ wrong,” the aboriginal and the European. 
These apply mainly to sexual morality, but can be applied also to the care of children 
and to manners and decorum in public situations. Regarding the care of children, 
mothers who desert their children are judged to be acting “ wrongly,”’ even if by 
leaving them with their grandparents or other relatives they are guaranteed more 
consistent care for their material comfort. The ideal of good maternal care is 
possessive and protective affection. A mother is expected to care personally for 
her children, comforting them and sheltering them from any rebuffs they may 
encounter. A woman is a “ bad” mother if she leaves her children with other 
adults while she is away gambling or attending the pictures. On the other hand 
she is a “ good” mother if she takes her children wherever she goes, even if this 
involves taking an infant to the pictures with her and bringing it home late on a 
cold night with insufficient wrappings. This conflicts with the conception of “ good ”” 
maternal care held by other more Europeanized mixed-bloods who regard the material 
comfort of the children (food and clothing which are adequate according to standards 
prevailing in the larger society) as important. Thus a woman who works to provide 
her children with food and clothing is not judged to be a “ good” mother if she leaves 
small children with relatives all day. The “ good” mother works if her children 
are at school, but gives her undivided attention to pre-school children. Habitual 
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gambling is judged to be incompatible with ‘“ good ” maternal care, but a woman is 
not charged with neglect if she “ keeps her eye on” her small children during the 
game and retires from the game to prepare the family meals. 

Manners and decorum in public situations can be cited as supporting evidence 
for the damning comment: “‘ They don’t know right from wrong,” but no conflict 
of values is involved here. The behaviour of drunkards, for example, would be 
judged by the individuals themselves in more sober moments to be offensive in 
others. The behaviour of young girls who flirt with men publicly also draws this 
comment, but here again the conflict is not between values, but arises from the lack 
of internalized sanctions to prevent the disapproved behaviour. Again, marital 
fidelity is an ideal commonly held, which people are not seriously expected to adhere 
to.14 

Most mixed-bloods “ believe in ”’ a strict moral code, but there is no agreement 
on the nature of “ right ” and “ wrong ” pertaining to sexual morality. Aboriginal 
and European conceptions are in opposition, and the majority follow a course deter- 
mined by this opposition. Amongst the more recently detribalized mixed-bloods, 
aboriginal marriage laws are still believed to be efficacious in ensuring the health of 
the future generations. (“It kept the blood straight, kept the line straight and 
clean.”) But it is realized that “ people been marrying too long” for the strict 
implementation of those laws to be possible. A typical comment is: ‘“‘ You don’t 
know who your relations are nowadays.” The older mixed-bloods realize that the 
only sanction to implement these laws is shame, which is not felt unless they them- 
selves draw attention continually to the “‘ wrongs’ committed. Shame is felt more 
on behalf of other individuals who have committed gross offences (particularly if the 
humiliation of the whole group is involved) than on one’s own behalf. It is not a 
fully internalized sanction. 

Many mixed-bloods have at some time been married by Christian rites, but 
this is more as a gesture to obtain married status than as a guarantee of marital 
fidelity. These unions are usually less lasting than the ones contracted by older 
individuals who are sure of their marriages being “ right ” according to aboriginal 
law, although these may never have been legalized according to European procedure. 
Most women under fifty have several more or less permanent lovers before they 
settle down for the rest of their lives with one man, and older women occasionally 
change their partners. Also, there is a category of women who follow neither the 
native procedure of living with a partner of the “ right” relationship nor marry 
in accordance with European custom. These are women who assert that they are 
“not the marrying kind.” Their lovers tend to be less permanent than those of the 
married women, although a few of these have been known to cohabit with one man 
for several years. Even when the concept of romantic love is present, these women 
prefer not to legalize the bond, for they believe that this would make it possible for 


14 Excepting amongst the more stable elements, e.g. upper-class mixed-bloods at Moree and 
individuals living in houses in the general community. 
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their husbands’ relatives to claim the children if they decided to separate. Also, 
they are aware that their lack of married status does not affect them seriously in the 
mixed-blood community. Normally, it is only in encounters with Europeans that 
the lack of married status affects them.1® It is clear that the absence of an over-all 
marriage pattern is due to the absence of sanctions, except in a weakened form, 
to implement either the aboriginal or the European conceptions of “ right” and 
“ wrong.” 

This discussion of mixed-blood thought and behaviour would be incomplete 
without some acknowledgment of the integrative factors which make it possible 
for the mixed-bloods to continue as a group, even in disequilibrium. These operate 
at two points which are stressed by the group, almost to the exclusion of other areas 
of living—sexual morality and relations with the wider community. Although 
sexual behaviour is in many senses irregular, mixed-bloods are generally agreed that 
unlimited promiscuity is not to be countenanced. Individuals who are promiscuous, 
e.g. prostitudes, are practically ostracized. Young girls are frequently promiscuous 
for economic reasons, but their relations with men are generally stabilized into a 
series of more permanent unions before they are thirty. Even amongst the most 
Europeanized, where aboriginal marriage laws have apparently lost their meaning, 
marriage with a cross-cousin of the first degree is quite prevalent, but marriage with 
other blood relatives is disapproved strongly and is not countenanced with such a 
relative as the mother’s sister’s child, who would have belonged to the same clan if 
the clans were still operating. Other individuals ostracized to some degree are the 
habitual drunkards whose behaviour is consistently offensive to the whole group. 
This is linked with the prohibition on unlimited sexual promiscuity, since habitual 
drunkards are reputed to be invariably promiscuous. Promiscuity is associated with 
venereal diseases, so these men are believed to constitute a danger to the rest of the 
community. It is the fear of these diseases that maintains some regularity in most 
mixed-bloods’ sexual relations. 

The other point which is stressed by the group must itself be considered an 
integrating factor. This is their consciousness of their own identity, reinforced 
continually by expressions of prejudice and the various forms of discrimination 
against mixed-bloods. The strongest integrative force is the consciousness of the 
very factor that determines disharmony—common membership in a rejected minority. 
Like many other groups within rural society, they are bound together by their 
common grievances against the government and against the rest of society. Resent- 
ment of government interference and of local forms of discrimination is fused with 
an historical resentment of the white man’s usurpation of their land. That is the 


15 After the death of a mixed-blood child, a clergyman asked the sister of the bereaved 
mother to persuade her and the child’s father to marry. The woman joked about this, because 
the sister he had addressed had left her husband and was living with another man. 
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positive aspect of coloured solidarity, but it has a negative aspect also. The mixed- 
bloods value European goals, but if they direct their lives consistently towards them 
they must disperse as a group and be slowly and painfully absorbed into the general 
community as individuals. The “ drifting” and “ shiftlessness’”’ which observers 
deplore in the economic and social spheres can only be overcome if they cut them- 
selves adrift from the coloured community, where the casual borrowing and sharing 
and the emphasis on gambling make these qualities inevitable. Thus they look 
forward to a future which promises loss of identity, but delay this future by clinging 
to their identity to give themselves some measure of solidarity and security. 


MarRI£ REAY. 
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ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY 


Theories of Non-Aboriginal Origin. The interest in Aboriginal “ rock carvings ”’ 
or petroglyphs has been constant since the early days of the settlement of Australia. 
The most numerous and first and best known are the outline engravings of fish, 
animals, human beings, weapons and implements in the Port Jackson, Hawkesbury 
River and Wollombi districts of New South Wales. Occasionally, however, it is 
suggested that the petroglyphs in this region were not made by the Aborigines but 
by visitors of a higher type. For example, Lawrence Hargrave, in two papers read 
before the Royal Society of New South Wales in 1909, maintained that Lope de Vega, 
who was in command of one of the vessels of Mendana’s fleet, from which he became 
separated in the Solomon Islands, sighted the Great Southern Continent in November 
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1595, at Port Macquarie, and then, in the course of examining the coast to the south, 
spent much time at Port Jackson seeking for gold. Mr. Hargrave regarded as 
evidence for this some “ rock-carvings’”’ at Woollahra Point: an engraving (of a 
kangaroo) showed perspective in the representation of the animal’s left ear and paw— 
which, he argued, would be beyond the power of the Aborigines, and another (of a 
“man ”’) showed “a knowledge of sabots and a pointed covering to both knees. 
There is also a large ruff or collar and a mark or scar in the middle of the forehead.” 
He later suggested reasons for considering this figure to represent a woman (Lope de 
Vega’s wife) “‘ dressed” asaman. He also recognized two figures in W. D. Campbell’s 
large series of reproductions of rock engravings! as wearing pointed knee coverings. 
The latter, said Hargrave, represented armour, the scar in the forehead, an emerald, 
and the “ ruff ” and the sabots, part of the dress of the time. All this fitted in with 
the visit of Peruvian Spaniards with their Peruvian slaves who were ordered to do the 
engravings. Incidentally, the orientation of the human figure, with feet to the 
north, showed that the expedition was going north, and engravings of foot-marks 
near by, found by Hargrave, were, as a result of calculations (in the manner of 
fantastic esoteric societies), regarded by him as further proof of Spanish origin, while 
the many examples of two-legged one-eared kangaroos were, in his opinion, the work 
of the Peruvians when not being directed by their Spanish masters. 

In addition to the Spanish features of the engravings, Hargrave considered that 
Aboriginal origin was out of the question because they were made with a metal tool 
which was struck with a hammer. He was so convinced of this that he had scrapings 
from the grooves of sharpening-places examined by the Government analyst for 
traces of copper. However, there were none; but chemical and weather factors 
could explain the absence, and so the original conviction remained. 

Hargrave, however, did not adopt the extreme position of maintaining that 
visitors were responsible for all the ‘‘ carvings’’ He writes: “‘ There are too many 
carvings to be all attributable solely to Peruvian miners, but we can well understand 
the bleeding loading slave dropping his gads in the grass at every chance, and the 
sharp-eyed aborigine finding everyone of them and mimicking their use.’’? 

It is an interesting and perhaps significant fact that outline engravings of human 
and animal subjects are, with two single exceptions as far as we at present know, 
only found in one region (namely, Port Hedland, Western Australia) besides the 
Sydney-Hawkesbury-Wollombi region, and it is in the latter that the art was especially 
well developed. In other sites the carvings consist of outlines of conventional 
objects, of mere scratches and groovings or of intagliated representations of animals 
and various subjects. We must not therefore rule out the possibility of some visitors 


1W. D. Campbell, Aboriginal Carvings of Port Jackson and Broken Bay, Memoir of the 
Geological Survey of New South Wales Ethnological Series, No. 1, Plate 3. 


2 Lawrence Hargrave, ‘‘ Lope de Vega,” Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Vol. LXIITI (1909), pp. 39-54, especially pp. 52-54; and 412-425, especially pp. 412-419. There 
is little likelihood, from an historical point of view, that Lope de Vega and his ship which vanished 
off Santa Cruz reached Australia. G. Greenwood, Early American-Australian Relations, pp. 23-24. 
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landing somewhere in the Sydney and Port Hedland regions and commencing for 
some reason or other an art which was copied by the Aborigines and made use of in 
their own religious and social life. The same historical explanation is possible for 
the peculiar Wandjina cave paintings of the Northern Kimberley.* This does not 
mean, however, that the ‘‘ pointed knees ’’ necessarily represent a sixteenth century 
type of armour, or that the “ rounded feet” are sabots. Difficulty of working in 
stone with stone chisels or conventional ways of representing on a flat surface knees 
and feet and other parts of the body, or both, may be sufficient explanation. I 
merely suggest that Hargrave’s thesis of a visitor executing rock-carvings which 
were then copies by natives is at least a possible alternative to the invention of outline 
engravings by one or more Aborigines. The rest of this article will show that the 
latter is not impossible, indeed that it is probable, but still the former must not be 
ruled out completely. It is a matter of historical evidence, and we lack this. 

Hargrave’s theory is more restrained than that of Mr. A. J. Vogan, who as 
recently as 1937,‘ in reference to the engravings of seven hares at the inner harbour, 
Woy Woy, and his study of the rock-carvings around Sydney, wrote that it was quite 
clear to anyone who had studied the subject that the carvings “‘ were done by Asiatics 

‘voyaging down the coast as others voyaged past New Caledonia and the different 
land-radii projecting into the Pacific from the Malay Islands depayser.”’ This 
suggestion would be worth considering if the work of the Asiatic visitors were limited 
to a few “ carvings,” but Mr. Vogan has no hesitation in crediting them with the 
thousands recorded by W. D. Campbell. 

A similar type of hypothesis was advanced in 1909 by Captain James H. Watson, 
President of the Australian Historical Society for that year. He maintained that 
the “‘ rock-carvings”’ at Woollahra Point, which to Hargrave were of Peruvian and 
Spanish workmanship, were cut by convicts—convicts employed by Captain John 
Piper. He said that the carvings were decidedly not aboriginal, and in his opinion 
were not Peruvian. “ The figure of the man is the rough outline of a convict triced 
up to the triangles to be flogged ; the extended arms and legs, the trousers bagged 
at the knees, the heavy looking feet, all point to this.’”’ Perhaps so; but there is no 
historical evidence. In any case, what was the purpose of the engraving? Was it 
made under Captain Piper’s orders as a warning to recalcitrant convicts? But 
convicts, Peruvians and Asiatics apart, the figure probably represented in conven- 
tional form a cult-hero in ceremonial attitude. Moreover, like Mr. Vogan, Captain 
Watson went too far, for he added, “‘ the other carvings can be explained in the same 
way.”> It is hard to believe that the convicts went about the country engraving 
rocks!! Moreover, there were rock-carvings in the region before 1788. 


3A. P. Elkin, “ Rock Paintings of ‘North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 275. 
‘It is therefore quite possible that the Wandjina figures owe their origin to external influence. 
Visitors may have drawn the first, the prototypes, for some purpose known to themselves.” 

“A. J. Vogan, “ Recent Archeological Discoveries in the Western Pacific,” Journal of the 
Polynesian Soctety, Vol. 46 (1937), pp- 99-100 and Fig. 1. 

5 Letter from Captain Watson to The Sydney Morning Herald (14th August, 1909), quoted 
in footnote, L. Hargrave, “‘ Lope de Vega,” Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
1909, pp. 417-418. 

c 
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In 1910, Mr. R. H. Mathews, who recorded and studied very many petroglyphs, 
expressed his dissent from the views of both Mr. Hargrave and Captain Watson ; he 
referred to the extensive region in which rock-engravings are found, and added that 
he did not find any evidence which would lead to the supposition that metal tools 
had been used in the production of the figures. ® 


Protagonists of Aboriginal Origin. Mr. Mathews, who had close and personal 
knowledge of the remaining Aborigines of New South Wales, particularly those of 
the central coast—the result of constant intercourse with them over a period of more 
than twenty years for the purpose of recording all he could ascertain of their customs, 
rituals, beliefs, languages, rock paintings and “ carvings’’—wrote in 1895 that 
judging by the comparative freshness of some of the rock “ carvings,’ he was not 
disposed to attribute any great antiquity to them. Twelve years later, he repeated 
that opinion in a Government publication, stating that there did ‘‘ not appear to be 
reason for assigning a remote date of execution to any of the carvings,’ and added 
this rare piece of indirect evidence of Aboriginal workmanship: “‘ Some of the best 
preserved have no doubt been done since the first occupation of the country by the 
white race. I met a blackfellow in the Hawkesbury River district, who told me that 
he had seen one of his countrymen engaged in cutting on a large rock the figure of 
a man which he subsequently pointed out to me.’’? In the meantime, in 1897 he 
had written, ““ Among the Darkinung tribe of aborigines, who occupied the country 
from the Hunter river to the Hawkesbury, I had the good fortune to meet a few 
natives who told me that when they were boys they had seen both painting and 
carving on rocks done by their countrymen, between the years 1843 and 1855, and 
it is probable that the practice was continued for some years later.’’® 

Mr. John F. Mann made a statement in 1883 to the Geographical Society of 
Australasia, New South Wales Branch, which could be taken as evidence in support 
of Aboriginal workmanship of rock “ carvings.”” He said that no mystery whatever 


*R. H. Mathews, ‘“‘ Some Rock Engravings of the Aborigines of New South Wales,” Journal 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. XLIV (1910), pp. 402-403. On p. 4o1 he explains 
the method of engraving: ‘‘ A row of holes was first made with a sharp pointed piece of hard 
stone along the outline of the intended drawing, after which the spaces between the punctures 
were cut away to a uniform depth, forming a continuous groove around the figure.’ In some 
cases, the grooving was not completed, the punctures remaining as evidence of the first stage in 
the process. 

In the same volume of the Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, pp. 79-82, Dr. 
A. C. Haddon criticizes adversely Mr. Hargrave’s references to Peruvian influences in the Torres 
Straits Islands. 


7 R. H. Mathews, Notes on the Aborigines of New South Wales (published by authority of the 
Government of New South Wales, 1907), p. 24. Mr. Mathews’ earlier statement occurs in the 
course of a joint contribution made by himself and W. J. Enright, “‘ Rock Paintings and Carvings 
of the Aborigines of New South Wales,” published in the Report of the Australian Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Sixth Meeting, 1895, pp. 626-627. 


§ R. H. Mathews, ‘‘ Rock Carvings and Paintings of the Australian Aborigines,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XXXVI, 1897, p. 468. Two years previously, before 
he had found anyone who had seen the rock engravings done, Mr. Mathews had written that 
“there does not seem to be any reason for assigning to them a remote date of execution. In 
examining carvings on the same rock, I have observed a great difference in their apparent age, 
showing that the work had been executed at different times.” ‘‘ The Rock Paintings and Carvings 
of the Australian Aborigines,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXV, 1895, p. 153. 
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was to be attached to them. He had seen a young man lying on a rock whilst others 
traced his outline and then picked out the line with a tomahawk.® Of course, this 
incident does not prove of itself that these natives were repeating a former indigenous 
method, but Mr. Mathews’ statements make this inference quite reasonable. 

Mr. W. D. Campbell, who spent about eight years (1886-1893) recording the 
rock “‘ carvings ’’ in this region, like Mr. Mathews, had no doubts about their aboriginal 
origin, and also concluded that while some were very old, others were recent. He 
wrote in 1897 that ‘‘ the practice of marking the rocks goes back further in time 
than the rocks can give evidence upon. The rate of decay must be unequal in 
different strata and different localities, but many hundreds of years must have 
elapsed since most of these rock-carvings were made, and they range down to quite 
recent times, as evidenced by the figures of rabbits being carved at Woy Woy. There 
is hardly sufficient evidence collected as yet, however, to be able to form any very 
clear idea regarding the antiquity of either the carvings or paintings.’’” 

Mr. G. F. Angas, an earlier observer back in the forties, after careful examination 
came to the same conclusion with regard to the aboriginal workmanship of the 
engravings, but, contrary to Mr. Mathews’ later view, he considered that the half- 
obliterated state of many and the fact that some were covered by “ scrub of long 
continued growth,” indicated a considerable antiquity—that they had “ been 
executed a very long time.’’ Such was his opinion in 1847, the date of the publication 
of his book, Savage Life and Scenes. He repeated it in 1858 in his contribution “‘ On 
the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New South Wales,” in Waugh’s Australian Almanac, 
in which he also wrote concerning the “ carvings ’’ that the natives say ‘‘ Blackfellow 
made them long ago.’’ But whatever was indicated by “long ago,’ the subjects 
represented did not ante-date the culture of the Aborigines of early years of white 
settlement. Mr. Angas himself was struck by the fact, which he regarded as curious, 
that the representations of the shield exactly corresponded to that which was still 
being used by the natives of Port Stephens in 1847. Moreover, Mr. Angas did not 
have such a wide knowledge of the petroglyphs as did the later observers, Campbell 
and Mathews." 

Mr. Angas did not overlook the possibility of a non-aboriginal explanation. 
He wrote: “ After examining the flat rocks in every direction we found sufficient 


® John F. Mann, ‘‘ Notes on the Aborigines of Australia,” Geographical Society of Australasia, 
special volume, published 1885, p. 67. Mr. Mann does not say whether the tomahawk was of 
stone or iron. 

10W. D. Campbell, Aboriginal Carvings of Port Jackson and Broken Bay, p. 4. Rabbits 
were introduced into Sydney in 1788 and quickly multiplied. 


11G, F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes, Vol. II, pp. 203-204. R. H. Mathews, ‘‘ The Rock 
Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Part II, Vol. XX VII (1897-1898), p. 539 and Plate XXX, says he examined the engraving of a 
kangaroo at Pt. Piper, which had been described by Angas in 1847 (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 275, Plate I, 
fig. ii), and found this description inaccurate. But Mr. Mathews adds, “ his drawing is never- 
theless highly interesting as showing that although the carving had been exposed to the weather, 
and other wasting influences, for more than fifty years since its first discovery, it is still in an 
excellent state of preservation.”” This could mean that this carving is very old, but not necessarily 
so. The rock may be one which strongly resists weathering influences and a matter of one or a 
few hundred years might make little difference. 
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examples of these outlines to confirm at once the opinion that they were executed 
by the Aboriginal inhabitants, but at what period is quite uncertain. At first we 
could not bring ourselves to believe that these carvings were the work of savages ; 
and we conjectured that the figure of the kangaroo might have been the work of 
some European ; but when pursuing our researches further, we found all the most 
out-of-way and least accessible headlands adorned with similar carvings, and also the 
subjects represented indigenous objects—such as kangaroos, opossums, sharks, the 
heileman or shield, the boomerang and, above all, the human figure in the attitude 
of the corroboree dances—we could come to no other conclusion than that they were 
of native origin. Europeans would have drawn ships, and horses, and men with 
hats upon their heads, had they attempted such a laborious and tedious occupation. 
Some of the figures measured 25 feet in length; and it is curious that the repre- 
sentations of the shield exactly corresponded to that used by the natives of Port 
Stephens at the present day. These sculptured forms prove that the New Hollanders 
exercise the arts of design; which has been questioned.’ 


Engraving—An Aboriginal Craft. For the sake of completeness, we should 
add that engraving of sacred designs was practised by the Aborigines elsewhere in 
New South Wales as in most parts of Australia. They were cut out on trees around 
initiation and burial grounds in some districts, and also in the ground at some initiation 
sites, and in many tribes pieces of wood were engraved with them. And although 
engraving in stone would be more tedious than in wood, the Aborigines had the 
required patience, as many of us know well who have seen them making their various 
weapons and sacred objects. They also had sufficient motive arising out of ritual 
and magical or religious considerations ; the exact performance of ritual, and the 
reproduction of their mythical past in symbol, act and word, were, as they still are, 
believed to be essential for life. The stonemasons of the Middle Ages spent a lifetime 
cutting and carving and setting the stones of the cathedrals and churches of Europe 
for the glory of God and the good of mankind. Likewise, the Aborigines, inspired by 
the teachings of their secret religious cults, spent hours and days pecking and grinding 
and engraving a rock surface so that it might be to them an open-air “ cathedral.” 


12 G, F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes, 1847, pp. 203-204, and the same writer’s contribution 
to Waugh’s Australian Almanac, 1857, p. 58. Both of these references were given, but without 
pagination, by the late W. W. Thorpe in his useful short article, ‘‘ Early References to Aboriginal 
Rock Carvings,” Mankind, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 8-10 (Sydney, 1931). 


In the text mention has only been made of those protagonists of the aboriginal origin of the 
petroglyphs who were familiar with them in the last century and knew the children or grand- 
children of the aborigines who lived in the Sydney district before 1788. Most observers take it 
for granted that the “ carvings ”’ are aboriginal. The most detailed study of these “‘ carvings ” 
is being made by Mr. F. D. McCarthy. He has already been engaged for about fifteen years 
on this and also in working on a monograph on the culture of the tribes in the region covered 
by the rock engravings. On the basis of this research, Mr. McCarthy is satisfied that they are 
of aboriginal workmanship and were part of the aborigines’ cult-life. ‘‘ The Aboriginal Rock 
Engravings of the Sydney District,” Australian Museum Magazine, Vol. VI, No. 12 (1938), 
Pp. 401-408. 
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CEREMONIAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Sites of Petroglyphs were Sacred. Enquiries made by Mr. W. J. Enright and 
myself from a few full-blooded Aborigines along the New South Wales coast show 
that they had no doubt that the engravings were made by their own people and had 
totemic, ritual and mythical meanings which could be interpreted. One of them, 
a very able “ wise man,” a kavadji, had no hesitation in interpreting copies of rock- 
engravings which we showed him. Details will be given further on in this article. 
In this connection it is interesting to refer to another statement made by Mr. Angas ; 
the natives told him that the “‘ places where the carvings exist were all sacred to the 
doctors or conjurors and were in fact ‘ Koradjee’ or ‘ priests’ ground,’ ”’ while Mr. 
Miles, a friend who had assisted him in examining the engravings, wrote that according 
to an intelligent old woman, “‘ none but the priests or conjurors visited these sacred 
spots, except when mystic orgies were performed—dances, human sacrifices, Paphian 
orgies, and settlements for adjustments of disputed questions amongst the tribes.’’!8 
The implication in the opinions gathered and expressed by Angas and Miles seems 
quite a reasonable one, namely, the rock-engravings marked sacred sites which were 
normally only visited by the karvadjt or wise men who belonged, as it were, to the 
“highest degree ’’ in the secret life, but the elders also gathered at them from time 
to time to discuss matters of religious and social significance ; ceremonies were held 
at or near them ; and acts of a sexual nature possibly occurred in connection with 
these ceremonies as does happen in other parts of the continent. 


A somewhat similar view was expressed in 1895 by R. H. Mathews, who wrote : 
“ The wide distribution throughout Australia of these native drawings (paintings as 
well as engravings) would lead us to expect that the figures of animals and various 
objects carved upon large rocks—and the groups of hands, varying in number and in 
relative position, as well as weapons and other tribal devices painted on the walls of 
caves—had some symbolical meaning in connection with the myths and superstitions 
of the natives, or were commemorative of events and scenes in the history and life of 
the tribes. Most of the figures of animals were probably intended to represent the 
totems of the different families; but it seems reasonable to suppose that some of 
the smaller drawings and nondescript devices are the result of idle caprice. The 
production of some of the larger groups—both of carvings and paintings—has been a 
work of immense labour, and it is unlikely that the natives would have taken so much 
trouble for mere amusement.’’\4 


18G. J. Angas, ‘‘ The Aboriginal Inhabitants of New South Wales,’ Waugh’s Australian 
Almanac, p. 59. Also, his Savage Life and Scenes, Vol. II, pp. 272-273. Miles, “‘ How Did the 
Natives of Australia become Acquainted with the Demigods and Demonia, and with the Super- 
stition of the Ancient Races,” Journal of the Ethnological Society, 1854. I first saw a reference 
to this paper in Mr. Thorpe’s article, op. cit. Although, as Mr. Thorpe said, ‘‘ Miles attempted to 
link up Australian culture with ancient beliefs and practices,’ his record of facts is helpful. 


14'R. H. Mathews, ‘“‘ Rock Carvings and Paintings of the Australian Aborigines,’ Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XXXVI, 1897, pp. 466-467. Ina few places, the table 
of rock which was engraved was scarcely less than two acres in extent. JIbid., pp. 469-470. 
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In another article, referring to a group of engravings in the parish of Narrabeen 
on the north side of the road from Gordon railway station to Pittwater, which he 
reproduces, Mr. Mathews wrote: “‘ The theory may be hazarded that this group 
referred to some well-known legend in which the great fish was going to kill the 
blackfellow shown in figure 8, and that then the other man, figure 9, came to his 
assistance and hit the fish with his tomahawk. On the other hand, the position 
may be purely accidental, the figures having been executed by different artists, perhaps 
at different times, on such parts of the surface of the rock as were found suitable for 
the purpose.” 

Incidentally, this man, figure 9, is wielding the tomahawk in his left hand— 
left-handedness being a frequent characteristic of heroes in Aboriginal mythology. 
In several other cases the hero is represented in rock-carvings in the Sydney district, 
wielding a weapon in his left hand: a boomerang in the examples just north of Mt. 
Kuring-gai railway station and at Topham Trigonometrical Station (Kuring-gai 
Chase) and a tomahawk at Berowra (on the southern side of Berowra Waters Road). 
In the last-named, the culture hero is represented in profile with a tomahawk in his 
left hand, and at Payne’s Crossing, near Wollombi, a hero (perhaps partly kangaroo) 
seems to have a boomerang in his left hand. The first of these (Mt. Kuring-gai) 
is one of a very striking group ; in addition to the hero, there is a woman on his right 
with her arms held up in dancing attitude, as are his arms, and on his left is a figure 
of a female with arms extended horizontally ; above the hero’s head, some distance 
away and as if it were swimming east are six fish, one of them leading the others, as 
though swimming towards the creeks which flow into the Hawkesbury River in that 
direction. According to one native informant, these could represent the totem of the 
local group ; finally, in addition to some kangaroo foot-tracks, there is a series of 
“‘human ”’ footsteps, possibly indicating the route by which the hero came to that 
country to live or to that site for ceremonial purposes—the route to be followed by 
the initiated when desiring to visit this “ gallery ’’ to contemplate the hero’s deeds. 
Such sacred places must, in my experience, be always approached by the track taken 
by the hero, for the initiated are identified with him. This may have represented a 
ceremony connected with the increase of fish, but we have no evidence that increase 
ceremonies were performed so far south on the coast of New South Wales.1¢ 


18“* The Rock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines ”’ (Part II), Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XX VII (1878-1879), p. 537, and Plate XXX, figs. 7, 8 and 9. 


16 For this. group, vide ‘‘ Aboriginal Petroglyphs between Beaumont and Hambly 
Trigonometrical Stations, Kuring-gai,”’ Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. 2, 1904, pp. 118-121. 
Plates XII, XIII, and the reproduction from this, with the addition of the fish, in F. D. McCarthy’s 
“‘ Pictorial Composition in Australian Aboriginal Rock Art,” Australian Museum Magazine, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 19. The boomerang hand has six fingers. The aborigines are not exact about 
the number of digits, unless, of course, the number has a symbolic meaning. I found the same 
characteristics in the paintings of the Wandjina hero in the Northern Kimberley. ‘‘ Rock 
Paintings in North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 273, where I wrote, ‘‘ perspective is 
mostly absent. This applies to the position of the hands and feet and of the head-dress. The 
feet are depicted as though the soles were in the same plane as the legs. The number of toes and 
fingers varies from three or four to seven on each foot and hand.” Similar remarks could be made 
of the rock engravings of the culture heroes and their associates in the Sydney-Hawkesbury region. 
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The picture of the hero at Topham Trigonometrical Station, Lambert Peninsula, 
Kuring-gai Chase (Plate I, A) was taken by Mr. F. D. McCarthy, Curator of 
Anthropology, the Australian Museum, Sydney, who has no doubt that the boomerang 
is held in the left hand. The figure is represented in profile, with the left side towards 
the onlooker and the hand with the boomerang stretched towards the left. 

The Berowra hero with the tomahawk is figured in F. D. McCarthy, ‘“ The 
Aboriginal Rock Engravings of the Sydney District,’’!” while the Payne’s Crossing 
example is reproduced here (text-figure 1).1* 











Text Figure 1. Left-handed boomerang thrower. Payne’s 
Crossing, near Wollombi, N.S.W. 


Mr. W. D. Campbell, in figure 1, Plate X, of his Aboriginal Carvings of Port 
Jackson and Broken Bay, gives a drawing of a petroglyph from the Parish of Manly 
Cove in which two men are each holding a boomerang as though about to throw it 
at the other in combat. In spite of the author’s statement (p. 22) to the contrary, 
the top one (in the illustration) is holding his weapon in his left hand as the position 
of the feet show. The other has his boomerang in his right hand and is apparently 
facing the former person. 

The above are a few of the facts which justify the inferences both that the rock 
engravings in many instances are sacred, representing great heroes, the chief myths 
concerning which were taught only to the initiated, and that apparent groups of 
engravings often do represent mythological, ritual or historical themes by which the 
individual figures are related. A few excellent examples of this have been given 
by Mr. F. D. McCarthy in his short but very informative article on “‘ Pictorial Com- 
position in Australian Aboriginal Rock Art.”2* As will be seen later, the Karadji 


17 Australian Museum Magazine, Vol. VI, No. 12 (1938), p. 408, fig. 7. 
18 T desire to thank Mr. R. H. Goddard for this photograph and permission to use it. 
19 The Australian Museum Magazine, Vol. VII, No. 1 (1939), pp. 17-20. 
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who was so well known to Mr. Enright and myself, read off two such groups of “‘ tracing 
boards,” thus confirming this inference.”° 

The reasonableness, if not further confirmation, of the inference has been recently 
demonstrated during the recording of a myth of the Maraura tribe (lower Darling 
River, New South Wales) by Mr. N. B. Tindale. “In relating the story of the hero, 
Wa:ku, and his endeavours to marry the two sisters, the informant on several occasions 
made sketches on the ground with a stick.” Mr. Tindale reproduces the sketches 
and rightly says, “ their general resemblance to scratchings in rock shelters along the 
Murray River is worthy of note.’”*4 We have only to picture the elders making such 
a series of marks and engravings in rock to serve as permanent mnemonics and 
symbols for the teaching of the newly initiated or others entitled to know the story, 
and we have a motive for at least some rock engravings ; a motive which also explains 
the engraving on wooden churinga in central Australia. 


What appears to be an example of this is found in an isolated position on the 
outside of the series of engravings at Burragurra, between Wiseman’s Ferry and 
Wollombi, New South Wales, of which further particulars will be given. This 
particular engraving, found by Mr. F. D. McCarthy (Plate II, A), consists almost 
altogether of a rather complex arrangement of grooved lines branching out from a 
main stem. Those who have seen an Aborigine illustrate on the ground directions 
for a journey or the description of the routes taken by heroes in a myth, can recall 
designs like this one. The informant marks on the ground with the side of his finger 
parts of the main route as required, joins on to this branch-tracks, and indicates 
landmarks by strokes. From our point of view, the scale of the plan and the relative 
lengths and positions indicated on it are not satisfactory, but the native does not rely 
on the details represented on the plan, but on the description which goes with it and 
on his knowledge of the country and the events or persons referred to. He is not 
concerned with the exact distance but with the number of suitable camping places 
on a journey, and this is related to the possibilities of obtaining food and water. 
Moreover, he does not travel to a time-table as we do. Nor does he travel merely 
to get to a place, for the journey itself is important in itself as a means of living ; 
if food be available, he delays on the way, as drovers do on a long journey with their 
cattle. 


This arrangement of lines at Burragurra has every appearance of being such a 
plan. The various routes join the main one which swings to the left at the bottom 
of the picture. In one case, one branch cuts across other branches of the same stem, 
representing what occurs not only in actual life but in the travels of mythological 
heroes. Some of the strokes at the ends of branches may represent heroes or places. 
This plan may be interpreted in two ways. It may represent the routes followed by 


% Vide also W. J. Enright, ‘‘ Aboriginal Cave Paintings,’ Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 168-169. 
This informant also said that the animals depicted frequently represent and indicate the totem 
of the local group. 


%1N. B. Tindale, ‘“‘ Eagle and Crow Myths of the Maraura Tribe,” Records of the South 
Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 3 (1939), pp. 245 and 256. 
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those natives who visit this ceremonial ground at Burragurra, or more likely, it 
represents the routes followed by the heroes whose exploits are depicted in the 
immense series of rock engravings on this site. If the latter be correct, we must 
picture one of the elders running his finger along the grooves of the plan as he explains 
the heroes’ travels and exploits to the newly initiated or privileged visitor. 

The Burragurra and Yango Series. In January 1936 Mr. W. J. Enright, Mr. 
R. H. Goddard and Mr. C. Greenwell, guided by Mr. A. Cagney, travelled from 
Wollombi up Yango Creek and thence to the neighbourhood of Finchley Trigono- 
metrical Station, where they examined a series of petroglyphs on what they took to 
be an initiation ground. In August of the previous year the same three persons, 
this time guided by Mr. Matthew Deane, travelled from the St. Albans-Wollombi 
Road by way of Mogo Creek and the old Blaxland Road to Burragurra, or Devil's 
Rock, which is about ten miles west of Finchley Trigonometrical Station. Here 
they found a most remarkable series of petroglyphs—veritable secret tracing boards. 
The suggestion has been made that the Aborigines may have moved from the secret 
ground near Finchley further into the rough country to Burragurra as white settle- 
ment moved up the Yango Creek. Against this, however, there is the fact that the 
figures and subjects on the series of petroglyphs at the two sites differ almost com- 
pletely. It is more likely that the series on both sites belong to the same group of 
Aborigines and were used at different times in the same series of initiation ceremonies. 
It is possible, too, that an initiation site at Mount Irvine, with its rock engravings, 
situated due south of Burragurra, may have been ritually connected with the latter. 
We do know that in the course of initiation ceremonies the young men were taken 
from secret site to secret site and from high place to high place, where they were 
shown the various sacred symbols and instructed in the mythology and sanctions 
of the tribe.” 

Freehand drawings were made by Mr. Goddard, three sets of which, with his 
permission, are reproduced here. I showed them to a karadji of the Kattang tribe 
(Port Stephens), who without hesitation gave interpretations which he repeated on a 
subsequent occasion. Incidentally such freehand drawings are not as satisfactory 
as accurately scaled diagrams; they are apt to be inexact and idealized. But an 
experienced person, using major measurements, can provide a picture useful for 
purposes of general interpretation. 


Chart I. Burragurra. This symbolic drawing belongs to a kangaroo totemic 
group—the kangaroo was their “‘ dreaming ”’ and is a lesson to the group to keep the 
rules, especially those concerning sexual relations. 

The circles on the left are the ordinary symbols for camp fires or camps of the 
horde. The snake is the sign of danger ; it is passing through the camp and signifies 
that enemies and destruction will pass through because some of the group have broken 


#2 Mr. Goddard’s interest in Burragurra was aroused by an old Wollombi resident who as 
late as 1910 used to recall that the aborigines (many years previously) occasionally left their 
women and children by the river and went to the Devil Mountain “ to make the young fellows 
men.” A description of the Mt. Irvine site is given below. 
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the law. The small four-legged animal to the right of the lower ring was read as the 
symbol of the closed fist and pointing thumb, which indicates the pronouncement of 
the judgment of guilt. Asa result, the members of the group are in distress and make 
the appropriate sign: the individual at the camp is on his knees, bowing with out- 
stretched arm, while two other figures just to the right of this one have their arms and 
hands up. The uppermost of these two (that is the one just to the right of the bowi 
figure) represents the headman of the threatened group, while the five rays ssolattall 
from the head of the lower one are the spears which will be thrown at the offenders. 
Even the female kangaroo, the larger of the two, is weeping, and so expressing the 
distress of the group. The male kangaroo is between the headman and the top circles 
or camps. But there is an even more deadly sign: a capital U, or almost the Greek 
letter “‘ upsilon,”’ on its side, is the “‘law’”’ (pronounced judgment) that the group 
is to be “ killed off.’ A group near Taree received such a signal a generation or so 
ago and now there is only one man left. This and some other signs were carved 
on a tree. 

On the right are two human figures. The man has had one arm and one leg 
taken off and the woman has lost both hands for punishment. The five dots in the 
man’s head are eyes: he will thus have five eyes, or “ all eyes,” which really means 
no eyes, that he will be no more. He is, moreover, made to expose himself, because 
his crime has been sexual, but the three marks (a uw or v and two upright marks) 
mean that he will never use his penis again; in other words he, that is the group, 
will have ceased to exist. This disastrous fate is also denoted by the three hands 
(her two and his one) which have been cut off and have dropped down, and finally by 
the direction of the tracks, for these all finally converge in the one on the right of the 
woman, and it points to the north—the destination of the dead. 

This series of rock-engravings was examined at a later date by Mr. F. D. 
McCarthy, who could not find the ‘‘ U ’’-sign of condemnation, and indeed considers 
it part of a larger figure which he saw but which Mr. Goddard did not see. In addition, 
the figure which, as recorded by the latter, was interpreted by my Aboriginal karadjt 
as the pointed thumb and closed fist, was regarded both by Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Goddard as an animal (wombat) (Plate II, B). Further differences appear in their 
recordings. Thus, Mr. McCarthy found a second human figure almost touching the 
one with the rays projecting from its head. Incidentally he found six rays, not five 
(Plate II, C). Such differences arise from the blowing about of soil or sand, and from 
the type of light and time of day in which the engravings are seen ; it is very easy 
to miss grooves and even whole figures, especially when the sun is high. Thus, Mr. 
Goddard was handicapped by a showery dull day. Fortunately the site remains for 
further examination, but as my native interpreter has died, his reading of the revised 
version cannot be obtained, and there is no one on whom his mantle has fallen. I 
am therefore publishing Mr. Goddard’s copy with the interpretation given to me on 


*8 Tony (Port Stephens) carved this sign, six snakes and also the Taree tribal mark on a tree 
on the track into Taree Camp. Port Stephens men came later and killed a great number of the 
local group. 
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two separate occasions. For I am concerned here not with the detailed recording 
of series of rock-engravings, but with establishing the fact that they were cut to serve 
as records and symbols of historical, moral and totemic import which could be and 
were interpreted. Amongst the figures are some the outward meaning of which is 
obvious ; they are human, animal, bird or reptile, although they may have also 
cult-hero and totemic meanings ; but others are conventional symbols, as, for example, 
Ghe “U” and pointed thumb signs, various direction marks and camp signs, and 
the sign of distress. Therefore, whether further examination shows that the first 
two of these are not represented on this site or not, my interpreter was prepared to 
find them there, just as they could be cut on a tree. He insisted, though without 
referring at the time to this chart, that the Aborigines never made marks on trees, 
rocks and pieces of wood “for nothing,’ but always to convey some meaning. 
Moreover, they use symbolism to a very great extent; consequently the under- 
standing of rock-engravings, tree-engravings, engravings on secret stones and pieces 
of wood demands knowledge of the symbols used. This knowledge was imparted 
during initiation with warnings to keep such information secret. It was at this 
time, too, that the myths portrayed or the teachings represented in the series of 
rock-engravings would be explained to the newly initiated men, just as in some 
tribes of south-eastern New South Wales, the initiates were shown figures modelled 
in relief on the ground, representing cult-heroes and various animals, the significance 
of which was in due time imparted to them. 

Apart, however, from the modifications which the revised recording of the series 
may require, my informant’s reading may not appear satisfactory on all points. 
Thus are the five “ eyes ”’ really eyes, or are they the five senses, or do they represent 
the eyes, ears, nose and mouth (a photograph of this figure shows six “ eyes’’) ? 
Incidentally, Aborigines frequently refer to a hole as an! eye, especially a hole through 
a piece of wood. The hole for the string at the end of a bull-roarer is its eye. Again 
the five lines projecting from the head of one figure may be the rays of a head-dress 
rather than spears. 

Likewise, it may be objected that the karadji was only giving a fairly obvious 
interpretation of the chart, granted, of course, a knowledge of certain symbols and 
totemic references, but that he did not know, or else did not give, the latent meaning. 
Perhaps so, but the point is that he saw the series as a whole, that he approached 
the interpretation through symbolism and totemism, and regarded it as of moral 
significance, an aspect which was emphasized in initiation instructions in eastern 
New South Wales. In the case of an adjacent portion of this series, he gave an 
historical interpretation, while another series (Chart II) was, he said, the representa- 
tion of a totemic ceremony. We, of course, as a result of our limited knowledge of 
the mythology, initiation rites and material culture of the Aborigines of the central 
coastal region of New South Wales, may ultimately provide reasonable interpretations 
of the rock-engravings found there, but it would be more satisfying to possess the 
readings and meanings given by the Aborigines themselves. Herein, as already 
maintained, lies the value of my informant’s reading of these charts, and also of the 
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explanation given by another informant of the rock-engravings at Nappamerrie, 
to be described below. 


Chart I reproduces only part of the series at Burragurra. Beneath what my 
interpreter regarded as the dropping hands of the two “ sinners ’’ are several three- 
toed pads which denote both direction signs and camps on a journey (Chart II). 
Below these is a group of symbols. One of these, which possibly represents some 
animal’s track, he interpreted as the secret mark of the tribe. I did not obtain 
meanings for the others. About a mile away to the east, near a pot hole, is a circle 
denoting a temporary general camp, and also two of the three-toed pads pointing 
south, and about a mile south of these are two more of these pads near what my 
informant regarded as the sign for permanent water and camp. It is really a vein 
of ironstone surrounding a circular quartzite knob. The karadji interpreted this 
part of the series as the record of a migration from inland to the sea (inlet). If he be 
correct, this may refer to a migration of the Kamilaroi into the Hunter Valley- 
Wollombi district. The “carvings”’ are located in the Yango District and the 
Kamilaroi had intruded there. Indeed, according to the statement of white settlers, 
this tribe had reached Milbrodale near Broke, three generations ago. Of course, the 
migration may be that of the condemned group—be it Kamilaroi or other. 

There are other interesting features about this series which it is hoped to publish 
in detail after further examination. Two features, however, are worth mentioning 
here. Leading towards the main group of figures from a northerly direction is a 
series of narrow arrowheads (direction marks) which turn east after reaching the 
figures ; and about ninety feet west is another line of the same type of marks running 
parallel from the north, and at least three of the same signs run east between this 
line and the main group of figures. Opposite the first line is another series of direction 
marks approaching from the south and reaching this main group of figures, and then 
turning east just below the “sinners” in Chart I, but these direction marks are 
three-toed pads. Such tracks represent, as already stated in connection with the 
Mt. Kuring-gai series, the route followed by the heroes and also the route to be 
followed by the initiated when coming to the ground either informally or for ceremonial 
purposes. 

The other striking feature is that in the extreme south-west corner of the series 
about 120 feet diagonally from the main group are the jgashed outlines of nine human 
foot-tracks, about life size, with in some cases the toes distinguished (Plate II, D). 
The first two are almost on one base line and about a foot apart, while the other 
seven are at irregular intervals but in quite possible positions for stepping on if one 
commenced with the right foot. These steps led the “ actor”’ to within a few feet 
of the edge of the rock (or ceremonial “ ground ”’) which is here about twenty feet 
above the ground. They probably point towards another important group of 
“carvings,” for example at Boree; this will be determined when the positions of 
all the series in the district are mapped. In any case, the footprints indicate the 
ceremonial manner of stepping at some part of the Burragurra ritual. 
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Another interesting feature, reported to me by Mr. McCarthy, is that while most 
of the figures are delineated by gashed outlines only, the outlines of two main figures 
which are in dancing attitude, the “ sinners,’ consist of smooth groovings averaging 
one and a half inches in width and one inch in depth. They have been ground and 
smoothed after having been gashed or punctured. This is also a feature of the 
figures of the main culture heroes in other sites, and may have been caused, as Mr. 
McCarthy has suggested to me, by being rubbed or ground from time to time. 
According to aboriginal practice, this would happen when the site was visited for 
ceremonial purposes. Sacred objects, such as churinga and bull-roarers, are cleaned 
and retouched or repainted when they are to be used ceremonially, that is, with 
reference to the myths and heroes symbolized by them. Those handling them 
usually run their fingers along any lines which are engraved on them. In the Northern 
Kimberleys the paintings of Wondjina, the culture hero and symbol of life in nature, 
are retouched by the men of the local group at the proper time of the year as part of 
the ritual which ensures the rainfall and the increase of the species which are the 
totems of that group. Moreover, these totems are represented by paintings on the 
same rock-gallery and this very association with Wondjina ensures their increase. 
As for the rock-engravings of the culture-heroes in New South Wales, the suggestion 
is that the members of the local totemic group, the guardians of the site, cleaned the 
groovings as a sign of their care and interest, and perhaps also, in the course of a 
ceremony, rubbed or ground the outline as a method of “ touching it up,” and of 
expressing their desire that the heroes’ influence or life would be manifested in the 
interests of the group. Possibly, too, the engraving of various animals, birds or 
fish in the same “ gallery’ as the hero was believed to ensure their increase and 
indirectly man’s sustenance. This does seem to be a valid explanation for many of 
the series of “ rock-carvings” in the Sydney-Hawkesbury region, but, if my 
informant’s reading be correct, this was not so in the case of Chart I. The deepening 
and widening of the outline of the main figures were more likely done to emphasize 
the moral significance of the record. 

Chart III. The Series near Finchley Trigonometrical Station, Yango. This 
consists of two emus, a circle of figures in ceremonial attitudes, more than half of 
which were too weathered for copying, and symbols. The emus show that the 
country belonged to the emu totemic clan—the MacDonald River group, said my 
informant. The ring in the top left-hand corner signifies the women’s or general 
camp. The “ concentric”’ ovals alongside the main figure denote the men’s secret 
ground, showing that the ceremony represented is performed in secret. The 
(arrow-head), represented in thin cut lines, is a taboo sign meaning that women 
cannot proceed in the direction in which it points ; this taboo is further emphasized 
by the two broader direction marks just above, one pointing towards the taboo 
direction sign and the other in the opposite direction. These two signs mean that 
women and children as well as men can walk in the direction indicated by them, but 
since one points to the taboo sign and the other in the opposite direction, 
the significance is that women and children cannot walk to the right and around the 
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engravings, but must go away from them, and, said my informant, right around by 
the left. Actually the top direction mark leads (directly) towards Burragurra. 

The main series of figures represents a ceremony performed by a visiting group, 
namely, of the flying fox totem. The headman of this clan is denoted by what 
appears to be a shield or coolamon projecting from his sides. The second figure on 
his left (looking at the chart) represents a female totem (flying fox) ; I do not know 
why he regarded this one as female, unless on account of the absence of head- 
decoration. 

Two of the faces contain five ‘‘ eyes,” possibly the openings of the face (eyes, 
nostrils and mouth), while on another only three and on another only two are repre- 
sented. Weathering may have destroyed some of these marks. I omitted to discuss 
these points with my informant, but once again the important point is that such rock 
engravings have an obvious meaning for the fully initiated Aborigine, at least, for 
the man of high degree, the karadjt. 


Significance of High Places. I referred above to the significance of the frequent 
location of the sites of these petroglyphs. On this matter, Mr. Angas said that all 
the “‘ carvings’ discovered and copied by Mr. Miles and himself occurred “ on flat 
rocks on headlands and promontories jutting out into the sea.’’** Likewise, Mr. 
W. D. Campbell wrote in 1897 with reference to the engravings recorded by him in 
the Sydney-Hawkesbury district: ‘“‘ The localities selected for these carvings are 
most varied in character, but they are generally bare of trees. This arises partly 
on account of the rocky ground where the large smooth surfaces most often occur, 
and partly perhaps to secure for the more important groups a commanding view of 
the surrounding country and of sites of other carvings, and the ocean or some sheet 
of water. The tops of sea cliffs are favourite sites, and also the tablelands which 
are here about seven hundred feet altitude, and the ridges of the hills along which 
the natives travelled ; sometimes the bald rocky prominence formed by the crest of 
a range is selected, at others the smooth rock that frequently forms the floor of a 
“ saddle,” or a ledge towards the heads of a valley, or in the bed of a stream. They 
are also generally found near where dry caves and rock-shelters are met with that 
have been inhabited by the blacks.’’*5 In the same year Mr. Mathews wrote that 
“the natives, with their primitive tools, would be guided more by the suitability of 
the rock for their purpose than by its location,” and as “ denuded rocks are naturally 
more general on the tops and sides of hills than elsewhere, we find these carvings are 
more numerous in such situations than in the valleys, where masses of rock are less 
plentiful.” In spite of this, however, he states that ‘‘ where circumstances permitted, 
preference seems to have been given to rocks occupying prominent positions or which 
were situated in mountain passes along which the natives travelled from one part of 
their hunting grounds to another.’ The Aborigines of the north coast of New 


24In Waugh’s Australian Almanac, 1858, p. 59. 

25W. D. Campbell, op. cit., p. 3. 

26 R. H. Mathews, ‘“‘ Rock Carvings and Paintings of the Australian Aborigines,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Soctety, Vol. XXXVI, 1897, p. 470. 
D 
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South Wales definitely had their most important sanctuaries on high places. There 
are a few references to this in literature,?” and the initiated men of that region whom 
I know told me of being taken up to such high places on the hills and mountains 
for the most important revelations and teachings. Moreover, the great hero of the 
south-east, who is especially concerned with the ritual life and social behaviour of 
the natives is a sky hero, whose land in some myths is approached from the hill top. 
In other words, it seems reasonable to infer that the location of the petroglyphs on 
high places in the Hawkesbury-Sydney region is of ritual and mythological significance. 

Some petroglyphs, however, including groups of them, are situated in gullies 
and deep ravines, as for example one group at Muogamarra. They too might have 
been of ceremonial importance. 


Amongst the many groups on high places are the Burragurra and Yango 
(Finchley) series, and another, due south, which may be connected with this ritually 
and in mythology. This one is situated on the northern end of the Mt. Irvine spur of 
the Blue Mountains, about four miles from H. B. Morley’s selection on a lower level 
north-west of a tassellated pavement. The site was first examined in 1918 and Mr. 
R. H. Goddard has kindly shown me a photograph and given me a description of 
it.28 There is a large saucer-like hollow, eighteen feet in diameter and on the average 
eighteen inches deep, with a vein of ironstone forming the lip. On the northern side 
of this bowl is an excellent engraving of a woman with arms stretched above her head 
as in a ceremonial dance, measuring three feet by eighteen inches, and about two 
inches from her right foot is an “emu foot track’ or arrow, generally known as 
mundowa (or mundoe). Six feet to the south-west of the figure are engravings of two 
boomerangs, each about two feet long and several feet to the north-west of the 
figure and on the edge of the bowl numerous lines are engraved in the rock. 

A track leads from this depression for about fifty yards in a south-westerly 
direction to a natural clearing, and in spite of the destruction caused by bush fires and 
weathering, the remains of a circular embankment of earth and logs can still be seen. 
If this be so, we have the regular bora or initiation ground of two rings connected 
by a path, one of the rings being the “ holy of holies ” in which the highest revelations 
were made. No doubt such a natural charred stone circle was to the natives a 
provision made by the great initiation hero (Baiame) himself, and therefore would be 
used for initiation rites. 


MULTIPLICITY AND DISTRIBUTION OF PETROGLYPHS 


If visitors had engraved the designs around Port Jackson and the Hawkesbury, 
they certainly made a remarkably thorough examination of the country even into 
the mountains above the MacDonald River; they must have spent many years 


27 Lieut. Breton, Excursions in New South Wales, Western Australia and Van Dieman’s 
Land (1835), p. 203, referring to Port Macquarie, New South Wales. 

Clement Hodgkinson, Australia from Port Macquarie to Moreton Bay (1845), pp. 230-232. 

E. F. Rudder, in Science of Man, Vol. II, p. 145. 


28 Vide also a descr iptive note in Mankind, Vol. I, No. to, p. 255. 
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exploring assiduously and working hard, seeing that there are scores of “ galleries.” 
So far, however, as already stated, no other traces of their presence have been dis- 
covered, not even one of the metal tools which they are supposed to have used in the 
process, and this region is fairly well known. Moreover, the inland petroglyphs have 
to be considered, even if most of the subjects represented are different and the 
technique not quite the same? Did the foreigners work west from Port Jackson or 
north from the lower Murray to Mootwingee near Broken Hill and to the Flinders 
Range in South Australia, in both of which places petroglyphs have been found ?2° 
And did they penetrate to south-west and south central Queensland and there make 
the designs some of which are being recorded here for the first time? Until some 
proof be forthcoming, we need not consider such an hypothesis. 


Petroglyphs at Eurtowie, Western New South Wales. A valuable piece of evidence 
for the Aboriginal origin of petroglyphs in western New South Wales is available. 
Mootwingee, about eighty-four miles north-east of Broken Hill, is the best known 
site.2° The engravings consist either of intagliated surfaces or pecked outlines 
which have not been smoothed. The subjects include animal, bird and human 
figures, and also geometric designs. In his valuable tabulation of petroglyphs in 
this region Mr. Dow*! refers to several rock-carvings at Euriowie, about fifty miles 
north of Broken Hill. A very trustworthy man of mixed blood, aged about fifty-five, 
whom I met at Nappamerrie, belonged to the Wilyakali tribe in the Milparinka district 
but had spent much of his youth and early manhood further south. He said that 
Euriowie was in the country of the Tinyano tribe, and that there were many markings 
in a rocky place along the creek near Euriowie. The engravings which represented 
tracks of men, babies, and animals and also outlines of animals, were made by 
chipping with a narrow hand chisel. He added that the old natives had told him 
that the “‘ Seven Sisters ’’ had made the petroglyphs with chisels before going up 
to the sky to live.*? The significance of this statement is that the petroglyphs were 
given a mythological origin by the old men of fifty years ago, although both they and 
my informant apparently knew that they were made with chisels. It may be that 
they were the handiwork of a migration of natives down the Darling River, preceding 
the coming of those found there by white settlers. Such is the suggestion made by 
Mr. Dow.** It is certainly an interesting fact that neither settler, explorer, nor, in 


2® The technique used in making the petroglyphs in these “ galleries ’’ differs from that used 
in the Port Jackson district. In the former, the outlines and in some cases the whole surface of 
the subject were intagliated, whereas in the latter the outlines were gashed or chiselled out and 
frequently smoothly grooved. The grooving in some cases seems to have been preceded by 
pecking or drilling. 

% Robert Pulleine, “‘ Rock Carvings (Petroglyphs) and Cave Paintings at Mootwingee, 
N.S.W.,” Journal of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. L, pp. 180-182, plates XXV-XXIX. 

31 “* Aboriginal Carvings: West Darling District of New South Wales,” Mankind, Vol. 2, 
No. 5, pp. 101-120, especially 113-114. 

82 This informant said that there were also “‘ seven boys ” in the sky near the ‘‘ Seven Sisters,”’ 
although as a rule only six of them could be seen. 


33 E. B. Dow, op. cit., pp. 101-106, and also ‘“‘ Aboriginal Stone Designs,” Mankind, Vol. 2, 
No. 5, pp. 126-129. 
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more recent years in the central and northern parts of Australia, anthropological 
field workers, have seen the native rock engraver at work; on the other hand, we 
have seen the native engraving wood and painting on rock, wood and bark.*4 
Nappamerrie Petroglyphs. In south-western Queensland, near the South 
Australian border, about one mile up Cooper’s Creek above Nappamerrie Station 
homestead, on the station side of the creek, is a series of petroglyphs of mythological 
significance. Several figures are chipped out of a quartzitic type of rock situated on 
top of a rocky point. A scratch on the rock is dark red, but the engraved outlines 
are light brown. The grooving is three-quarters of an inch in width, but less in 
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Text Figure 2. Petroglyphs, Nappamerrie. 


depth. One of the figures is somewhat like a small anchor ; it measures five inches 
across in both directions. Underneath (near the top of the “ anchor’’) is a ring, 
measuring four by four inches, and certainly one crescent-shaped figure, three inches 
from tip to tip, and possibly there were more. 


A little lower down this rocky point there are two fallen slabs of rough sandstone 
on which concentric arcs and upright lines have been chipped. The distance between 


34 This same informant told me that when he was a boy he did many of the stencillings in red, 
black and white, which have been found and described at Mootwingee, about thirty miles from 
Euriowie (E. B. Dow, op. cit., Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 5, pp. 106-110. R. Pulleine, op. cit., pp. 180-182 
and Plate XXIX). There were, however, a number of places in the district where women and 
children (including himself in those days) were not allowed to go. 
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the ends of the arcs is about nine inches. The petroglyphs are said to have been 
made by two “‘ dog women,’’ Witdjini and Kilki mura (heroines) who camped at the 
spot and used to sit under two big ti-trees near by. A third slab was similarly and 
distinctly marked. My informant said it represented poa, a grass seed. The 
concentric arcs represented the falling of the grass seed on a heap under the grinding 
stones. Witdjini and Kilki rested, ate grass seed and grew strong at this camp. 
They had ‘‘ come out,” that is had first arisen, from a cave near the top of another 
rocky point about two hundred yards up the stream. This cave, which may suggest 
the idea of the womb, had been used in recent years for storing goods. The few 
remaining natives have spent all or most of their lives on white stations. After 
their “ birth,” the two women travelled underground (as through a tunnel) for a 
short distance and came out of the ground at the camp already mentioned. They 
remained there until they had become strong enough to travel above ground, after 
which they went round the rocky corner, and up the stream to Malgara, where they 
can be seen as white stone. 


The photograph, reproduced here, is of a stone at the spot where the dog-women 
came out of the ground. Just below it is a fallen slab on the top of which are petro- 
glyphs of ‘‘ emu tracks” and grass seed (concentric “ arcs”) (Plate Is). 

My informant said that there was no ceremony connected with these heroines, 
and that their names were still being used for female dogs. The interesting point, 
however, is that the petroglyphs of arcs and straight lines had mura mura or “ dream- 
time ’’ mythological and heroic reference, and were therefore sacred. Similar 
“concentric arcs’’ and lines are engraved on central Australian sacred tjuriya of 
stone and wood, and occasionally are painted on rock-surfaces,** and in every case, 
possess mythical “‘ dream-time”’ significance. At Nappamerrie, which is in the 
country of the Yantruwanta tribe, the markings refer to a myth of women of the 
dog mura (cult-totem). Myths about dogs are also found in several other tribes of 
north-east South Australia (e.g. the Piladapa and Wailpi), but I did not record any 
about these two “‘ dog’ women apart from the interpretation of these petroglyphs 
and the significance of this bit of country. 


I do not know whether the “ anchor,” ring and crescent have any relation to the 
two women or not. Somewhat similar markings on rocks are found elsewhere,** 
although the anchor-like figure does seem to represent something more than the usual 
“emu track.’ The figures could have been cut by a white man, explorer or station- 
hand, though it would not be easy to explain why such a person should expend his 
energy in this way. It is more likely that the figures were made by the natives, 
for whom they had symbolic meanings which were explained to the initiated. The 
Aborigines did use such designs as aids in memorizing and teaching moral ideals 
and mythical history. 


35 E.g. Spencer and Gillen, The Arunia, Vol. II, figs. 243-244, p. 568, and plates ITI and IV. 


3¢ Eg. see the reproductions of paintings in D. S. Davidson, Australian Rock Carvings and 
Paintings, pp. 83, 87 and 90, and of ‘‘ rock-carvings,” ibid., pp. 50, 51 and 54. 
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The nearest recorded sites of petroglyphs are those at Euriowie, Mootwingee and 
a number of other sites from about thirty to eighty miles north of Broken Hill, 
New South Wales, and about a hundred and fifty miles south of Nappamerrie. Others 
have been recorded from the Flinders Range, South Australia.*?7_ A careful search 
for petroglyphs in the intervening regions and also to the east and north-east in 
Queensland will be necessary before we can discuss profitably the relationship of 
these three “ rock carving ’’ sites to one another or to those found in other regions. 


Very few records have been made of “ rock carvings’ in Queensland, but Mr. 
R. H. Goddard gave me two photographs of a series of rock engravings taken by Mr. 
Arthur Milson on Brighton Downs in the Diamentina region, western Queensland, 
about 400 miles north of Nappamerrie. The photographs suggest that the surfaces 
of most of the designs have been pecked over or hammer dressed, producing intaglios, 
while the rest are in outline only. The subjects include three feet, several hands 
in which the four fingers and thumb are shown, and two or three objects which may 
represent the hand with the thumb hidden. There is one thin direction mark and 
several of the broad type something like those found at Burragurra, but two or three 
are more sharply pointed than the latter. In some cases the shaft of the arrow 
projects through ; this probably represents the track of a bird or else a leaf. Tracks 
of various animals are represented, also a curious symbolic object of the “ cart- 
wheel’ variety and a number of what appear to depict arrangements of bones. 
Finally, three of the objects are very similar to the Nappamerrie anchor, and beneath 
one of these is a crescent shaped figure which may be a boomerang or the moon. 


South-eastern Queensland. R. H. Mathews has described briefly two galleries 
on the Burnett River. Grooved outlines were found near South Kolair, fourteen 
miles south-west of Bundaberg, representing “ native weapons, animals, human 
feet and several nondescript devices.’’ At another site near Rawbelle Station on 
the Rawbelle River, one of the headwaters of the Burnett, the engravings represent 
“human figures, weapons, feet of men and animals and several indecipherable repre- 
sentations.’’ Both of these series of engravings were known to settlers for thirty 
years and more, but no notice was taken of them until Mr. Mathews recorded them in 
Igor, but old residents said that they remembered the petroglyphs when they were 
fresher and more numerous than in that year. The method of making the engravings 
could be determined from an examination of them. Punctures were made along the 
outline of the drawing ‘‘ by means of repeated blows with sharp-pointed pieces of hard 
stone. The distance between the indentations varies from about a third of an inch 


37 E. B. Dow, “ Aboriginal Carvings, West Darling District of New South Wales,” Mankind, 
Vol. 2, No. 5, pp. 101-120 (Sydney, August, 1938) ; H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Observations 
on Aborigines of the Flinders Ranges, and Records of Rock Carvings and Paintings,” Records of 
the South Australian Museum, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 52-56, and Plates IIIandIV. Circles, U-shaped 
figures and an “‘ emu track”’ are reproduced on these plates. Dr. R. Pulleine, ‘‘ Rock Carvings 
(Petroglyphs) and Cave Paintings at Mootwingee, N.S.W.”’ Trans. Royal Society South Australia, 
Vol. L, pp. 180-182, and Plates XXV to XXIX. Also vide references in D. S. Davidson, op. cit., 
p. 135 (New South Wales III) and 136 (South Australia). 
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to half an inch or more, being farther apart in the larger objects. The space between 
each puncture was subsequently chipped out, thus making a complete groove around 
the exterior of the drawing. The positions of the punctures are still discernible, 
being somewhat deeper and wider than the other portions of the groove—remaining 
as a witness of the method adopted by the artist in carrying out the work.’’** 

Two other series of petroglyphs have been described for this same south-eastern 
corner of Queensland, at Bingera on the Burnett River and on Pigeon Creek near 
Pilton. The former includes the outline of a human foot and hand and two roughly- 
cut circles, while in the latter there are a complex ‘‘ anchor,” a barred “ circle,’’ some 


ML wi 
aig (hye 
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u- and y-shaped figures, an arrowhead direction mark, a number of three-pronged 
symbols arranged like the prongs of a pitch fork (in one case, a gardening fork) and 
an oval outline with an engraved pattern of bars reminiscent of sacred symbolic 
stones (tjuruya) or painted Mesolithic pebbles. Some of the designs suggest barbed 
spear heads and some of them the lines and dots painted on a man’s body for 
ceremonial purposes. With the exception of the hand and foot in the Bingera 
series, all the designs are geometrical and conventional.*® (I have reproduced a 
few of them in Figure 3.) Mr. Tryon, who records these petroglyphs, suggests that 








Text Figure 3. Petroglyphs, Pigeon Creek. 


38 R. H. Mathews, “‘ Aboriginal Rock Pictures in Queensland,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 40 (1901), pp. 57-58. In this article, reference is also made to some 
aboriginal ‘‘ carvings’ of boomerangs, shields and one or two human hands on Augustus Downs’ 
cattle station on the Leichhardt River, Northern Queensland. Possibly paintings are meant. 
The information was indirect. 

8° H. Tryon, ‘“‘On an Undescribed Class of Rock Drawings of Aborigines in Queensland,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland, 1884, pp. 45-51; in particular pp. 45-46, 49-50 
and Plate XI for Pigeon Creek, and p. 48 and Plate XII for Bingera. A few of the Pigeon Creek 
designs are reproduced in D. S. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 31-32. The Pigeon Creek gallery includes a 
number of ‘ drilled ’’ holes. In some cases these preceded the grooving of the figures. 
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(a) the pitch-fork prong design, (6) an arrow point, and (c) four short upright lines 
represent cicatrice designs found on Queensland Aborigines, presumably in the 
south-east of the State. It is also possible that (d) represent a pattern painted on 
the actor’s body for ceremonial purposes. There are several variants of this figure. 
Incidentally some of the figures (e.g. (5), (c), (e)) are found on message sticks. These 
uses, however, do not give us the meanings of the figures, but our general knowledge 
of similar “‘ geometrical ’’ patterns painted or drawn on the human body for ceremonial 
purposes, on sacred objects of wood and stone, on trees and even on shields, justifies 
the inference that the figures at Pigeon Creek and Bingera were probably conventional 
representations of human or other forms of life, of natural phenomenon (springs, 
“roads ’”’) and of myths or/and symbols, the significance of which was well known 
to the Aborigines—in some cases to the initiated only. With regard to conventional 
representations, however, the same figure might have a different significance in a 
different setting and to different clans or tribes. This is true of the signs used on 
message sticks, and certainly, in some cases, of the designs on “ bull-roarers’”’ and 
other sacred objects. Generally speaking, the form of the cicatrice or the arrangement 
of the scars denotes the tribe or regions, while the patterns cut on trees around burial 
and initiation grounds in eastern Australia are in each case the “ mark ”’ of a local 
group (or clan). 

Early in 1940 I heard that there were rock-carvings in the Carnarvon Ranges, 
south of Rolleston and about 400 miles from and east of Brighton Downs. Fortunately, 
Mr. R. H. Goddard was able to join an expedition arranged by the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australia, Queensland Branch, which visited the site in September 1940. 
He recorded, by photographs and free-hand drawing, a large series of carvings, nearly 
all of which were of symbolic designs, tracks and ovals. Among these are the 
“anchor,” the circle, perpendicular and horizontal grooves, some of the curious 
“bones” to which I have referred, kangaroo and emu tracks and tracks with the 
shaft projecting. The ovals which are “ carefully carved ’’ to varying depths up to 
two inches, have in many cases a perpendicular cut in the centre. In other cases 
they are cut in symmetrical groups, and are about the size of emu eggs. Other 
designs include “ three hammer-dressed figures representing a human foot, a bird or 
animal foot and a circle with an emu’s track leading into it.’ There is thus a 
connection in artistic design between this site, Brighton Downs and Nappamerrie. 
A brief description of the series has been given by Mr. Goddard. Many of the designs 
are of great interest, but apart from the ovals, only a few in which the subject is 
given in outline. Three of the latter possibly represent cult-heroes. They are found 
in one rock-shelter, and are described as follows: ‘‘ The head and shoulders of a 
‘ deity ’ or culture hero with a head-band ; a carved design of a ‘ deity’s’’ head with 
six rays and two ovals representing ears, but with no eyes, nose or mouth; and a 
carved head with nose and two eyes and a peculiar head-dress adorning it.“ The 


“ R. H. Goddard, ‘‘ Aboriginal Rock Sculpture and Stencilling in the Carnarvon Ranges,” 
Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 368-372. With two plates. 
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sanctity of the site is indicated by the stencilled “ bull-roarers’’ which occupy a 
prominent position in the gallery.“ 

From 50 to 70 miles north of this site, petroglyphs have been reported from 
Nardo Creek, Buckland’s Tableland, where there are “ emu’s feet, boomerangs, 
snakes, besides many things carved in the solid rock, with singular precision of 
detail.’’** 


COMPARISON OF PETROGLYPHS IN DIFFERENT REGIONS OF SOUTH-EAST 
AUSTRALIA 

Technique. A comparison of the galleries of south-east Australia makes a 
few provisional generalizations possible. With regard to technique, three main 
regions may be distinguished. First, east of a line drawn north and south through 
the Carnarvon Range and down the western side of the Great Dividing Range is the 
drilled (or punctured), gashed (or chiselled), grooved and smoothed outline technique 
of the New South Wales coast, Burnett River district and the Carnarvon Range 
galleries. ** 

Second, away to the west of this line and separated by a great expanse of plains, 
is the pecked outline, hammer-dressing and intaglio technique of south-western 
Queensland, western New South Wales and eastern South Australian (northern 
Flinders Range and south to Mallet and Burra).** The division, however, is not 
rigid, for as mentioned above, three intagliated figures were found at a Carnarvon | 
Range gallery. 


A third technique, consisting of rock scratchings and cutting by pressure with 
a sharp stone instrument, is typical of the lower Murray (e.g. Devon Downs and 


“1 Reference should be made to the plates in Mr. Goddard's article in Oceania. In Plate I, 
A, Band C are direct photographs. The rest are photographs of drawings of the petroglyphs and 
a few stencillings, made by Mr. Goddard. 


*2T. Worsnop, The Prehistoric Aris. Manufactures, Works, Weapons, etc., of the Aborigines 
of Australia, p. 39. 


“3 For technique, see above, p. 122, footnote 6, and p. 123. Also, W. D. Campbell, Aboriginal 
Carvings of Port Jackson and Broken Bay, p. 3. ‘‘ The mode of cutting the figures is by punching 
with a sharp pointed stone, or perhaps sometimes by drilling a series of holes from a half to three- 
quarter inch diameter and from one to three inches apart along the outline that has been drawn in 
readiness. Between these holes the groove is then either cut or ground out. The older figures 
appear to have had the deeper and broader grooves and are generally well smoothed, while those 
of a later date graduate from this to one formed only by slight punctures cut close together without 
any subsequent rubbing.” 

‘ Picking out the outline with a tomahawk is reported by J. F. Mann, See above, p. 123, and 
ootnote 9. 


44 Mr. Mountford reproduced intaglios with a pointed piece of quartzite and a stone hammer. 
C. P. Mountford, ‘“‘ Aboriginal Rock Carvings in South Australia,” Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XIX (1918), p. 338. The late Dr. Pulleine (‘‘ Rock 
Carvings (Petroglyphs) and Cave Paintings at Mootwingee, New South Wales,” Journal of the 
Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. L (1926), pp. 180-182, and Plates XXV-XXIX) says that 
the dense sandstone rock was pecked with a harder stone without subsequent smoothing. He 
adds that none of the petroglyphs are very recent and some are of great antiquity. For these 
same rock-carvings see also C. Barrett, ‘‘ The Primitive Artist,” Avustvalian Aboriginal Art, 
Pp. 5-7. Booklet issued by the National Museum of Victoria, 1929. In some cases as at Burra, 
only the outline is pecked out, but in most, the whole surface of the figure is pecked out. This is 
true even of the Mootwingee kangaroo which is three feet six inches long. 
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Wongulla), although it was also used at Morowie, north of the “ intaglio”’ galleries 
at Mallet and Burra.* 

The question may be raised as to whether the technique used depends on the 
stone to be “ carved,” for example, (1) drilling, gashing and grooving by scraping, 
rubbing and polishing in the case of sandstone (eastern region) ; (2) pecking and 
hammer dressing in the case of sandstone over which a hard calcareous film has formed 
(desert sandstone of south-west Queensland)—mica schist as at Eurowrie*® and slate 
(Flinders Ranges and north of the Murray, South Australia) ; and (3) cutting and 
scratching in soft limestone (Devon Downs) and soft Eocene sandstone (Wongulla). 

Such a generalization, however, cannot be substantiated fully. True, the well- 
grooved outlines are almost peculiar to the Hawkesbury sandstones and the Great 
Dividing Range, but the outlines and surfaces are “‘ pecked” on sandstone at 
Mootwingee and some other western New South Wales sites as well as on schists and 
in the Flinders Ranges, on slate. In addition, the knife incisions and scratchings 
appear on slate (Morowie) as well as on soft limestone (Devon Downs) and also on 
soft sandstone (Wongulla). Moreover, the middle period carvings at Devon Downs 
are gashed and rubbed in the limestone. 

Thus, while technique must be controlled to some extent by the medium, yet 
the general picture suggests that the technique is an element of cultural regions, 
and while in the east one medium is always available for the outline grooving 
technique, in the west (western New South Wales, south-western Queensland and 
eastern South Australia), the pecking method is applied to various media (sandstone, 
schist and slate) ; likewise in the lower Murray and Morowie, cutting and scratching 
were employed in several types of rock face. Supporting this point of view is the 
fact that the Port Hedland (Western Australia) gallery which includes petroglyphs 
of the scraped grooved type found at Port Jackson (New South Wales) covers acres 
of a limestone plateau.‘ 

The origin of the different techniques for ‘‘ rock-carving ”’ may be linked with 
the technique employed in making or finishing off stone axes in the various regions. 
Along the eastern region these included types definitely ground on sandstone to 
the required edge, but the axe edge was also ground in the Flinders Range. 
In the Darling River district, however, the majority of the axes were pecked 


“6H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Notes of Some Human Remains in the Lower Murray 
Valley, South Australia,” Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 208-212. 
Compare the same author’s ‘‘ Observations on Aborigines of the Flinders Ranges and Records of 
Rock Carvings and Paintings,” ibid., Vol. III, No. 1, Plate IV, fig. 4 (Wongulla rock carvings). 
Mr. Hale tells me that one type of carving at Devon Downs, belonging to a more recent period 
than the scratchings, were made by gashing and rubbing. 

Referring to the markings at Morowie, Messrs. Tindale and Mountford say that they could 
have been grooved with a quartz knife, like one which was found near by. N. B. Tindale and 
C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ Native Markings on Rocks at Morowie,” Journal of the Royal Society of South 
Australia, Vol. L, p. 156. 


«°F. C. Andrews, “‘ The Geology of the Broken Hill District,” Memoirs, Geological Survey 
New South Wales, Geology No. 8 (1922), Plate opposite p. 63. Also E. B. Dow, “ Aboriginal 
Carvings,” Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 113. 


‘7H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal, p. 300. 
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and hammer dressed very carefully all over (though the edge was ground)—the 
technique employed for the petroglyphs in western New South Wales and eastern 
South Australia. 

The cylindro-conical stones, too, which belong to the western New South Wales 
and eastern South Australia—the region of the pecked petroglyphs—were finished 
off by hammer dressing or by hammer dressing and polishing. 

This means that this region exhibits in its petroglyphs cylindro-conical stones, 
and axes (western New South Wales Darling River district), a pecking and hammer 
dressing technique. I have suggested the very fine axes from this region belong 
ultimately to or derive from the ceremonial life,“* and, of course, this is true also 
of the petroglyphs and cylindro-conical stones. 

Messrs. Tindale and Mountford note the similarity of the groups of parallel 
straight line marks (incisions) at Morowie and around Yunta to the marks on the 
cylindro-conical stones, which, in both cases, may be tally marks.4® This could 
mean that the making of these stones, or at least the incisions on them, belong to the 
same period as the Yunta galleries. But the making of tally marks—short “‘ parallel ”’ 
straight lines—is a widespread practice and there may be no particular connection 
in these two cases. 

Galleries, Horizontal and Vertical. In passing, it should be stated that the 
technique was not determined by the relative position of the rock face, but a good 
argument could be made out for the opposite thesis. Apart from a few small groups 
and some isolated figures, all the smoothed carvings on the central east coast of 
New South Wales are on horizontal outcrops of sandstone, but the same is true of 
the vast majority of pecked and intagliated galleries on sandstone in western New 
South Wales (e.g. Mootwingee and Sturt’s Meadows) and on slate outcrops in the 
Flinders Range to Burra. On the other hand, smoothed figures are found on vertical 
galleries (mostly in rock shelters) in the eastern region, e.g. at Copmanhurst (Clarence 
River, North Coast, New South Wales), Pigeon Creek (Burnett River District) and 
the Carnarvon Ranges®®; and so too in south-western Queensland, western New 
South Wales (e.g. Euriowie and Koonawarra) and in the Flinders Range (e.g. Mt. 
Chamber’s Gorge and Mallet). 

It is possible to generalize to the extent of saying that the great majority of 
rock carvings—grooved or pecked—are on horizontal rock surfaces. This possibly 
presented the easier position in which to do the carving and chipping—especially in 
the case of large figures and series of related figures. Incidentally, figures of human, 
animal or bird forms are rare on the upright galleries—the principal exception is 


48 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Anthropology in Australia, Past and Present,” Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XXXII, 1935, p. 200. 


49 N. B. Tindale and C. P. Mountford, ‘“‘ Native Markings,” etc. Journal of the Royal Society 
of South Australia, Vol. L, p. 159. 


5° Near Bingara on the Burnett River, the “ carvings’ were grooved on a horizontal rock 
in the bed of the stream. For Copmanhurst, see R. Etheridge, Jnr., ‘‘ Ethnological Notes made 
at Copmanhurst, Clarence River,” Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. V, pp. 271-273, Plate 
XXXIII. 
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Eurowie, with its lizards and snakes and wonderfully life-like representations of 
emus and curlews, but on a small scale. The vertical galleries, however, are almost 
totally devoted to conventional and symbolic figures, e.g. Copmanhurst, Pigeon 
Creek, Carnarvon Ranges, south-western Queensland, Koonawarra and much of 
Sturt’s Meadows, Mt. Chamber’s Gorge and Deception Creek, Flinder’s Ranges, 
where, however, there are some intaglios of lizards, a bird (owl !), a platypus, as well 
as a human foot and various tracks. But a few conventional and symbolic figures 
appear also on most horizontal galleries, and in some of those of western New South 
Wales and of South Australia these form the majority or total of the figures. 

In the lower Murray and Morowie, the simple cuts and scratchings and patterns 
made by them are confined to the roofs and walls of caves and shelters. 

We should remember the improbability of finding sufficient vertical exposed 
surfaces large enough to take all the figures desired in any one sanctuary—quite 
apart from the difficulty of “‘ carving ” such galleries to a height of more than a few 
feet. In addition, there is an important functional reason for the use of horizontal 
outcrops for large figures and for series of figures. These series correspond to the 
“ tracing boards ”’ of our own secret societies, but they are on a life-size or an enlarged 
scale. They represent cult-heroes and their exploits, totems, ceremonies and symbols, 
all of which are revealed to the initiand during his “ progress.’”” We know that in 
eastern New South Wales the candidate was led along paths and from time to time 
shown figures drawn in, or raised on, the ground, as well as some on trees. In my 
opinion, many of these horizontal rock galleries in the Sydney-Hawkesbury region, 
perhaps most of them, were permanent “tracing boards’’—and the candidate, 
when satisfactorily tested, was conducted by the “ elders” along the foot-tracks, 
lines of holes or direction marks (emu tracks!) which so often lead across these 
“boards” from figure to figure, and points towards the next “ board” or gallery 
some distance away. He would be stopped at each figure or group of figures and 
taught its myth or significance. This was possibly the case also in western New 
South Wales at Mootwingee and Sturt’s Meadows. Mr. Dow remarks that at the 
latter place ‘‘ an emu track can be followed from rock to rock, giving one the idea 
that the pictures may represent the legends and history of the Emu totem.” This 
suggestion may not be correct in every detail, but at least we can accept the view 
that the newly initiated, and indeed the elders too, when seeing this gallery, would 
follow the route designated by the emu tracks. 

The significance of this is that in following the “ heroic’ or “ cult” track and 
contemplating the pictures in due order, the initiate becomes one with the hero— 
the object of all ritual. No doubt, too, at some time or other he expressed this 
intention by rubbing the outlines or surface, and in the case of “‘ cult-heroes,” lying 
on the figure. It is possible, too, that the absence of these horizontal rock galleries 
in parts of eastern New South Wales may have been due to the absence of satisfactory 
rock outcrops, and consequently the Aborigines had to be content with the temporary 
figures which they drew or formed on the ground. 
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For the eastern South Australian galleries we have no similar functional know- 
ledge. The various investigators have reported that the Aborigines of the past three 
decades disclaimed any knowledge of the significance of the petroglyphs. Moreover, 
we do know that the revelations made to the initiated consisted of the “‘ bull-roarer,”’ 
myths, rituals and totemic sanctuaries consisting of heaps of stones or buried or 
standing stones. If the Aborigines questioned were as ignorant as they claimed 
to be, and not merely secretive, it is possible that the petroglyphs in this area belonged 
to an earlier cultural stage before that marked by circumcision and subincision in 
initiation and by cult-totemism; and further that in that stage it was ritually 
immaterial whether the symbols and pictures were engraved on vertical or on 
horizontal “‘ galleries,’ convenience being the deciding factor. Of course, the latter 
point may be true irrespective of relative dating. In any case, some of the symbols 
depicted on these galleries are similar to those engraved on churinga in central 
Australia and painted on rock surfaces, or drawn by central natives on brown paper 
for the South Australian Museum expedition. Therefore Mr. Mountford, who 
discusses*! the meaning of the South Australian ‘“‘ carved’ conventional patterns 
and symbols, is justified in seeking light from the central Australian region, for the 
meaning of symbolism is conservative and is widespread in the secret society life. 
Of course, amongst the Aborigines we know that the meaning may be only the same 
in principle—one design may represent one hero, or one idea, to one local group or 
totemic lodge, but another to-a‘ different group. 


Antiquity. Nothing definite can be said about the antiquity of petroglyphs. 
Some of those in the eastern region may be of “ some antiquity,’ but they were an 
element in the culture of the natives of 1788 and later. Moreover, they were quite 
recently understood by members of the highest initiation grade, if not by other men, 
and there are reports of men seen making them. 

With regard to western New South Wales, the late Dr. Pulleine said that some of 
the “ carvings’ at Mootwingee were of great antiquity and none were very recent, 
and my aboriginal informant gave a mythological interpretation of those at Eurowie, 
although the old men of his young days knew how they were made. This may mean, 
as suggested above, that they were made by a previous migration, but it may have 
been the “old men’s” explanation to a young fellow of what they or their fathers 
did. 

Messrs. Hale and Tindale have shown that the rock markings at Devon Downs 
belonged to three periods, the oldest to one of ‘‘ some antiquity.’ The late Dr. 
Basedow and Mr. C. P. Mountford both suggest evidence for an early date for some 
at least of the other South Australian “ carvings.’”’ The latter found at Panaramittee 
North a design resembling the skull of Crocodilus porosus, an animal which existed 


51C, P. Mountford, ‘“‘ A Survey of the Petroglyphs of South Australia,” Australian and New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XXII (1935), Pp. 221-223. This writer 
concludes from an analysis of the crayon drawings that ‘“‘ many of the symbolic figures found in 
South Australia were not in general use among the living tribes of Central Australia.” 

See also illustrations in Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, of churinga 
and rock paintings, especially figs. 131-133. 
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in the area in Pleistocene times. Dr. Basedow regarded a carving of a footprint as 
being that of the extinct diprotodont, and both these authors infer antiquity from the 
evidence of earth movements, erosion and patination connected with the galleries. 
It is possible that important evidence for the antiquity of man in Australia may yet 
be forthcoming from the petroglyph galleries. ® 


Subjects of the Petroglyphs. A most interesting and useful criterion for com- 
parison is the subject matter depicted on the galleries. The subjects as a whole 
may be divided into several groups: (i) Cult-hero or “ deity’; (ii) human (because 
of normal or reduced size of figure, or absence of certain ornamentation or symbols, 
not “heroic ’’) ; (iii) series of foot-prints or other direction marks, being part of the 
ritual order ; (iv) foot or hand; (v) weapons and implements ; (vi) obvious repre- 
sentations of marsupials, reptiles, birds or fish; (vii) tracks of animals or birds ; 
(viii) conventional representations of human beings or animals ; (ix) symbols, such 
as circle, barred circle, oral and barred oval, concentric circles, ovals and arcs,u- 
or u-in-u sign, an anchor or pick-like figure, a “ fork,” crescent, “‘ cartwheel,” the 
“sun,” “ bones,” a “‘ meander,” floral design and a few others. 

Nos. (i)-(vii) are realistic and (viii)-(ix) conventional or symbolic. Many of 
the latter are of the type sometimes called geometric. Further, the first six may be 
divided into (i)-(v) human and heroic, and (vi)-(vii) fauna. 

The accompanying tables summarize the principal subjects which are found in 
various regions, districts and galleries. A perusal of these tables and of the descrip- 
tions given above and by various observers (referred to in the footnotes) permits 
several generalizations. 


1. The subjects of the central coast of New South Wales are predominantly 
realistic, consisting in great profusion of cult-heroes, human beings, weapons, 
marsupials, birds, reptiles, fish, tracks, human footprints and large footprints (singly, 
in groups and in series) generally known as mundowe, and of a ceremonial significance. 
Moreover, the figures on any one gallery very often constitute a series, while the 
frequent presence of the cult-hero (Baiame !) shows clearly the sacred significance of 
the gallery. Conventional figures, however, are absent or very rare, while symbolical 


52H. Basedow, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIV, 1914, pp. 198-203. 
Ibid., The Australian Aboriginal, pp. 305-308. Mr. F. D. McCarthy has suggested to me that 
what Basedow regarded as a diprotodont track might be a human footprint of heroic proportions, 
similar to some large ones found in the Sydney district. 

C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ A Survey of Petroglyphs of South Australia,” Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XX, 1935, pp. 208-209. Without disputing an 
early date for the “‘ crocodile” carving, a good native informant recently told Mr. R. M. Berndt 
that it was not a crocodile head, but represented a “ magic stick.” The latter might be made of 
bent cane and string, or a piece of wood, shaped and painted as in the “ carving.” Each of the 
marks on it has a meaning connected with the magic. This and other carvings in the country of 
the Ngadjuri tribe are said to have been made in the Ancestral Times (Widmakara), and are 
associated with two spirit beings. 


53 A complete catalogue up to 1942 of rock-carvings of the Hawkesbury Sandstone area of 
the central coast of New South Wales, giving a list of the figures at each gallery, is 
given in Mankind, Vol. 3, Nos. 3 and 4, by Mr. F. D. McCarthy. Other sites have been found 
since. These, together with some previously known “ galleries,” are described by the same 
author in a series of articles in Mankind, Vol. 2, Nos. 2, 6, 8, 9 and 11. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETROGLYPHS—SYMBOLS. 
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figures are represented mainly by circles. There are a few ovals, a rare concentric 
or a barred circle, and here and there a u-shaped or other symbol. In other words, 
in this area symbolical and geometrical figures occupy a very subordinate place. 


2. The region which most nearly resembles this one is western New South 
Wales, particularly the Mootwingee gallery, where human figures, men with weapons, 
marsupial, reptile and bird (emu, bustard and owl) as well as various tracks, are found 
in profusion. Some of them also seem to form a composite whole. There is, however, 
no indication of cult-heroes, and also, at Mootwingee, the variety of symbolic figures 
(concentric arcs, “ pick,’’ cartwheel and bones) is greater than is found in the Sydney- 
Hawkesbury district. These designs, incidentally, link Mootwingee with galleries 
to the north. At Euriowie in the same district, lizards, snakes and birds (emu and 
curlew) are numerous, but the only human figures are crude and almost conventional 
in form ; in addition, there are many apparently symbolical figures, such as a barred 
circle, concentric circle and oval and a two-pronged “ pitch-fork.” At Sturt’s 
Meadows, too (and Koonawarra), there is almost nothing except symbolical figures 
such as the barred oval, fork-like objects, ‘‘ cartwheel,” “sun,” and bones. To our 
minds these symbols may appear quite disconnected, but to the Aboriginal mind 
that may not beso. Just as the series of concentric circles, arcs, wavy lines and dots 
et cetera on a central Australian churinga represent a connected myth of a totemic 
hero, so too may the assemblage of figures at many petroglyph galleries. 

3. In south-western Queensland, apart from a few intaglios of feet and hands, 
and some tracks at Brighton Downs, there are only symbolical figures, for the most 
part similar to those in the western New South Wales galleries; concentric arcs, 
“anchor” and “ pick,” cartwheel, ‘‘ bones,” crescent, and a circle. 

4. At the Carnarvon Ranges, with the exception of the three heads, the markings 
and adornments on which suggest cult-heroes or ceremonial figures, such subjects 
as the “‘ anchor,” circle and “ bones’”’ link the galleries with the preceding region. 
There are also horizontal and perpendicular grooves, and what is unique, in this 
gallery many ovals, frequently with a perpendicular cut in the centre, and others 
cut in symmetrical groups. 

5. At Bingera and Pigeon Creek, symbolical figures occupy the whole galleries 
except for a foot and hand at the former ; circles, u, u-in-u, barred circle and oval, 
the “ pick "’ and the fork are numerous, designs which link them to the Carnarvon 
Ranges, south-western Queensland and western New South Wales, and indeed 
further west. Strangely enough, too, the u-in-u and other curves are similar to 
those found on the completely geometrical gallery at Copmanhurst on the Clarence 
River, New South Wales coast. Mr. Etheridge (op. cit.) has no doubt that some of 
the figures are identical. 

6. This last fact is all the more interesting seeing that two Burnett River district 
galleries, South Kolair and Rawbelle, lack conventional and symbolic figures (apart 
from mention of some nondescript devices at the former), but have human figures, 


feet, weapons and tracks ; that is, the galleries are almost wholly realistic like those 
E 
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around Port Jackson. How did the different type of gallery come to be about 
halfway between the two districts ? 

7. Finally, there are the galleries of eastern South Australia. The general 
characteristic of all of these is that realistic figures are extremely rare. There is no 
human figure, kangaroo or emu. [Intagliated lizards (northern Flinders Range), 
platypus (or ornithorhyncus) and two or three owls (northern Flinders Range and 
Salt Creek, Panaramittee) and the outline of a tortoise at Devon Downs, together 
with tracks of birds and animals, some footprints and a pubic apron sum up the 
realistic designs for the whole area. 

On the other hand, conventional figures and symbolical designs abound. For 
example, at Owiendana (Flinders Range) there is the barred circle, emu track, 
“anchor ’’ or pick, and circle with an internal pattern are typical, while at other 
sites in the same ranges and the south-east there are circles, ‘“‘ anchors,” two concentric 
circles with a diameter extended handle-like in one direction, the u-in-u design, 
“bones ”’ and a broad pad or direction mark (like those at Burragurra, New South 
Wales). Obviously, these designs show some relationship to those in western New 
South Wales and southern Queensland. 

Mr. Mountford, who examined many of the South Australian sites, makes the 
interesting observation that at each of a number of the galleries one design is typical 
and most numerous ; thus, barred circles at Chamber’s Gorge ; circles, some with 
sinuous appendages, at Oratunga Creek ; u-in-u at Mallett ; circular figures enclosing 
tracks, at Salt Creek ; the cup and ring, at Rocky River ; and straight line markings 
at Morowie.** If so, this means that the symbol in each case represents the totem 
or some distinguishing feature of the local group which owned the gallery, just as I 
have found in the central north coast, New South Wales, each local group possesses 
and is denoted by a special pattern carved on a tree. 

To sum up: 

1. Realistic designs predominate completely on the New South Wales central 
coast and a couple of small galleries in the Burnett River district and are the 
most striking and conspicuous at Mootwingee, but somewhat less so at Eurowie and 
the older Devon Downs gallery. 

2. Symbolical designs apart from a foot or hand or some tracks in some cases, 
occupy the whole picture at Copmanhurst, eastern New South Wales, Pigeon Creek 
and Bingera, Carnarvon Ranges (except also the three “ heroes ’’), south-western 
Queensland, some western New South Wales (e.g. Sturt’s Meadows) and South 
Australian galleries. 

3. Conventional and symbolical figures predominate at all South Australian 
galleries, but in some a few realistic designs of reptiles and birds are also present. 

4. The similarity of symbolic and conventional designs link many of the regions, 
particularly eastern South Australia, parts of western New South Wales and south- 


54C. P. Mountford, ‘“ Aboriginal Rock Carvings in South Australia,’’ Australian and New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XIX, 1928, p. 340. 
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western Queensland, and the Carnarvons and Burnett River districts and even 
Copmanhurst. This may imply a common background of symbolic design used in 
the secret life, which passed from tribe to tribe or travelled with migrating groups, 
and exhibited the conservatism of religious ritual. 


5. The realistic, especially human and composite designs, may be associated 
with the cult of the sky-hero (Baiame), who may also be represented in the three 
heads at the Carnarvon Range gallery. The Rawbelle and South Kolair galleries 
with their human motives may be similarly associated. 


Although no “ deities’’ or cult-heroes are reported from Mootwingee, this 
outburst of realistic art and human representation may also be connected with the 
cult of a sky hero, such as Ngurundere of the Yaralde, who is believed to have migrated 
with his people from the north to the mouth of the Murray. 


On the other hand, the highly developed symbolic art may be associated with 
the mura-mura (culture heroes) and cult totemism of north-eastern South Australia 
and south-western Queensland—a cult totemism which had spread down the north 
coast of New South Wales a little south of the Clarence River, and no doubt from 
south-eastern Queensland, where its presence for the Warrego, Maryborough and 
other districts was reported in 1934.55 This could explain the symbolism on the 
galleries in the regions concerned. If so, it would imply an overlapping of beliefs 
and rites, namely the sky-god cult and the totemic hero cult respectively, in some 
parts of the regions. The evidence suggests that in eastern Australia the totemic 
cult with its increase ceremonies at special sanctuaries is later than the sky-hero 
cult, which is especially concerned with initiation and medicine men. 


6. The curious bone-like arrangement figured in several galleries may actually 
express a knowledge of the bones of animals, birds and human beings. Basedow 
regarded a few at Flinders Range as kangaroo tracks,®* but a few others, which could, 
when in pairs, represent the imprint of a kangaroo’s hind limbs from the toe to the 
hock, were, in his opinion, long-handled stone knives. “‘ The pointed stone blades, 
the ball attachment of resin, and the long wooden hafts are quite distinct.’"®? But with 
the Brighton Downs figures especially in mind, it is possible that the “ bones ’’ 
represent Toas, or express the same meaning as these sticks—namely, to indicate a 
locality by expressing in its shape, colour and patterns details from the doings of the 
Mura-mura (cult-hero) in that locality.5* This suggestion is worth exploring seeing 
that the Flinders Range, Brighton Downs and Mootwingee certainly, and the Car- 
narvons probably, were in touch with Mura-mura cult people. This would give the 


55 Caroline T. Kelly, private communication, and also Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XXI, 1932, p. 176, and ibid., ‘‘ Tribes on Cherburg Settlement, 
Queensland,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 4, p. 467. 


56 H. Basedow, “ Aboriginal Rock Carvings of Great Antiquity in South Australia,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIV, 1914, p. 209, Plate XIII, B. 


57 Tbid., p. 205, and Plate VI, A. 


58 “* Description of Toas,” Records of the South Australian Musrum, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 111-112, 
and Plates, e.g. Figs. 190, 198, 217, 263 and 14 (four-fingered hand, having mythlogical reference). 
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“bones ”’ design ceremonial significance, referring in each case to the mura of a local 
group. 

7. The most widespread figure is that of the imprint of the foot of human beings, 
animals or birds. This is not merely a matter of economy of labour in “‘ carving,” 
using a part for the whole, but expresses the importance of the “ track ”’ in Aboriginal 
life. What animal, bird or individual person has passed by, in what direction and 
how long ago, and even to some extent the state of health of the creature or person, 
are indicated by the track. 























CONCLUSION 

Sanctity of the Galleries. It is possible that similar arguments to those given in 
the first part of this article in support of a non-Aboriginal origin of rock-engravings in 
eastern New South Wales will be forthcoming in the future, but the more we know of 
these the less need is there to introduce an external agency to account for them. 
The workmanship displayed is well within Aboriginal powers, and some evidence of 
the method adopted both here and in other parts of south-eastern Australia is afforded 
by some of the examples, while a few Aboriginal informants have shown that they 
have no doubt about the nature and origin of the petroglyphs. Moreover, the 
subjects belong to the Aboriginal world ; some reflect everyday social and economic 
life, but in very many cases in eastern New South Wales the frequent position of the 
“ galleries” or “ high places”’ the obvious relationship of various groups of such 
engravings, the ‘‘ dancing” attitude of some of the human subjects, and the left- 
handed boomerang- or tomahawk-man (an important mythical theme), suggest that 
these “‘ carvings” marked sacred sites associated with the ritual life—sites where 
part of initiation took place, where the sacred symbols, including in some cases these 
very “ tracing boards,” were revealed and explained to the newly initiated, and where, 
possibly, the carvings were retouched to increase the supply of animals needed for 
food. Nor is this inference only ; interpretations were received from a few native 
informants, definitely relating some of the petroglyphs in various parts of the total 
region to tribal mythology and sanctions. 

The Carnarvon Ranges galleries, with their cult-hero heads and stencilled bull- 
roarers, were obviously sacred and secret, and the representation of emu eggs and, in 
stencilling, of what appears to be the zamia palm nuts—an important article of diet 
in the neighbourhood—may have been associated with ritual for increasing emu and 
zamia. It was noted that a general practice was apparently adopted at the Car- 
narvons of retouching the petroglyphs and colouring them with ochre. This would 
bring these galleries into line with those of the northern Kimberley, where the painting 
and retouching of figures representing edible foods (and totems) and of the cult- 
hero’s head, results in the natural increase of the species. 

In this connection research has justified the opinion of Mr. H. Tryon, expressed 
in 1884, with special reference to the conventional designs described by him at Pigeon 
Creek and Bingera: that these rock engravings are conventional symbols for the 
totems of several tribes or sub-tribes, and therefore serve to enumerate, or to express, 




















THE ORIGIN AND INTERPRETATION OF PETROGLYPHS IN 
SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA. PLATE I 


A. Culture-hero ; boomerang in left hand. Topham Trig. Station, Kuring-gat Chase. 
(Photo., F. D. McCarthy.) B. Conventional symbols ; Nappamerrie, S.W. Queens- 
land. (Photo., A. P. Elkin.) 
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SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA. PLATE II 


Burragurra Gallery. (Photos., F. D. McCarthy.) 


A. “ Plan” of hero’s route. B. “‘ Wombat,” circle, and figure bowing. C. Culture- 
heroes in dancing attitude, and direction marks. D. Ritual footsteps. 
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numerous objects which these signs for totems are known to embrace. “In either 
alternative,’ he wrote, “they may be ideographic expression of events—for the 
ideas of persons, and so tribes, personal or tribal property, and even districts, have 
been expressed by the symbols denoting the totems of the persons.’’5® 

All the galleries may not have been taboo to the uninitiated, but until we have 
evidence to the contrary this must be assumed. Certainly my Nappamerrie informant 
spoke of forbidden places. The location of some of the galleries alongside and almost 
in river or creek beds does not imply that they were open to the public. Some of the 
sacred totemic sites in central and north-western Australia are so situated and can 
only be approached ritually by the initiated. 

The final study of the rock-carvings of south-east Australia must await their 
complete recording and analysis, together with a study of the paintings on rock, the 
human body, weapons and secret objects, the tree engravings and of all that is known 
of the myths and rites, of the region. 
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59H. Tryon, op. cit., p. 50. 
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NOTES ON SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR AND INITIATION, WUNAMBAL 
TRIBE, NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By A. LOMMEL 


HE culture of the Australian Aborigines is undergoing rapid change. Contact 
with civilization destroys the original social structure and outlook on life. 


The original ideas on which their life is based may be found in their mythology, 
but practical everyday life shows almost everywhere the intrusions of the approaching 
civilization. So the s‘ xual behaviour also may have been considerably changed by 
the new conditions of life which prevail on missions, stations and farms or their near 
surroundings. Many aspects of the sexual behaviour show signs of degeneration. 

Normally these aborigines wander in small groups from water-place to water- 
place in a certain area which cannot be left without the permission of the neighbouring 
group or tribe. During the day the men divide themselves in several hunting parties. 
The women collect edible roots and fruits. In the late afternoon all individuals 
meet again at the same or another water-place. There the food obtained during the 
day is prepared, cooked and eaten. At night the whole group is huddled together 
around one or several fires. Sexual intercourse never takes place at night in these 
camps but always at day time in the bush. I do not know if this always has been 
so, but I am told that also at the missions or stations where many aboriginals live 
permanently in a semi-civilized state, sexual intercourse mostly takes place in the 
day time in the near surroundings, and not in the shanties the people sleep in. An 
exception is the ceremonial occasions when several men and a few women gather in 
one hut at night. During their normal nomadic life men and women arrange every 
morning when eating the remnants from the meal of the evening before, with few 
words but mostly by signs, time and places of the rendezvous of the day. Women 
and girls listen intently to the casual remarks the hunters drop about their plans 
how and where they are going to round up kangaroos, and arrange their plans 
according to those of the men. 





Sexual intercourse starts at an early age, but is frowned upon by older people 
as it should begin only after initiation. On the stations and missions old people 
lose their influence on the younger and alert persons who are able to understand the 
new law which is brought by the white men. There exists a special expression for 
sexual intercourse between young boys and girls: jan jan (Unambal and Worora 
tribe). The old customs of initiation are also passing away and are being replaced 
by more modern and less severe ceremonies. The following is what I could find 
out about the traditional initiation in the Unambal tribe which lives north of the 
Ungarinyin tribe in the Kimberley division of north-western Australia. 
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The process of initiation of the young men was prolonged through several years 
and marked by some special events: circumcision, subincision and the cutting of 
marks on the body. The whole process was never confined to these operations but 
included a revelation of the secret beliefs and traditions of the tribe. 

The initiation of girls consisted only in the cutting of marks after the first 
menstruation and a rather clumsily executed defloration to make a girl ‘‘ ready” 
for intercourse. After that, so it is said, a girl lived for some time until her marriage 
in promiscuity with all those men to whom she was according to her relationship an 
eligible wife. This custom still prevails, so I was told, in missions where it is officially 
prohibited and therefore practised secretly at night only. 

The initiation of the young men starts at an early age when circumcision is 
performed. Formerly this important event was celebrated with a ceremonial 
round-dance. To-day it is more often than not omitted altogether—as in sub- 
incision—and is replaced by one of the new cults which are spreading among the 
aborigines of this region and absorbing many features of the old tradition. Of my 
informants only the older men were circumcised, the younger were not. None of 
them could tell me any myth referring to the custom of circumcision. 

The importance of subincision often lies not so much in the one performance 
but in its frequent repetition which is executed again and again at secret ceremonies 
and serves to procure blood for ritual acts. The first performance takes place 
when the young man shows the first signs of a growing beard. It is executed by a 
man whose relation to the initiand is in the terms of the tribal kinship system that 


of an elder brother. The young man is seated on a stone and his penis is split with 
a stone knife on its under side. 


During this performance the onlooking men recite in the form of a song the 
different names of all sorts of spearheads of stone as well as the names of all parts of 
which a spear consists and also the names of all tools which are needed to make a 
spear and a good spearhead. It was explained to me that this is done to teach the 
initiand how to make good spears and spearheads. Before he is subincised a young 
man is not allowed to make a complete spear, though he is expected to acquire the 
necessary skill to make one by frequently working out the different parts of which 
it consists. 

The penis, having been split on its under side, is pressed to the stone on top 
of which the initiand is sitting—more or less unconscious. This is done, so I was 
told, to make the penis “lighter and more beautiful.’”’ Into the bleeding wound a 
red pandanus blossom is inserted. The purpose of this is to keep the inside parts 
of the split penis as red as possible after the wound has been allowed to heal. 

After the operation a ceremonial round-dance is performed by the men present. 
The song which belongs to it could not be translated for me, but it seems, as I was 
told by Dr. Petri, to come from Dampierland. Its lines go as follows : 

Bururu wonina nal Bururu Bururu 
Wonina nal wont{et t{eranga tferanga golu 
Wonina tferanga tferanga. 
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Sometime after the operation the cutting of the cicatrices begins, and goes on 
for some time. The wounds are filled with clean sand to cause marks to grow. 

My informants told me a myth of the origin of subincision. As is well known in 
these parts of Australia, the Wondjinas are represented on the rock painting as 
roughly anthropomorphic beings. They are believed to cause and to be the rain. 
They emanate out of Ungud—the eternal dreamtime—a being mostly represented 
as a snake which unites in it the conception of time as well as that of the creative 
principle of the world. 

The Wondjina Kalaru threw, according to the myth, the first flash of lightning 
over the sky. To do so he had painted himself with yellow colour. Yellow serpent- 
like lines crossed on his chest going from the shoulder of one side down to the leg 
of the other. These represented snakes. The flash of lightning is really also a 
yellow snake and every throwing stick should be painted with yellow serpent-lines 
also—as newly made ones often are, for they “‘ belong ’’ to the yellow snake and the 
flash of lightning as well as do the spear and the spearheads of stone. The Wondjina 
Kalaru threw the first flash of lightning by splitting his penis and letting out the fire 
and the flash of lightning. He created the fire by turning outside the red inside of 
the split penis till the fire came out. He can direct the flash of lightning by taking his 
penis in his left hand and showing the direction he wants the flash to go with a club 
in his right hand. In this way he may hit his enemies and split trees into firewood. 

This myth was related to me after a heavy thunderstorm. During this thunder- 
storm I had seen some men jumping while holding their penis in the left hand and 
gesticulating wildly with clubs in the right hand towards each flash of lightning 
~ which dashed over the dark sky. The men told me later that they believed to be able 
like Wondjina Kalaru to split trees into firewood by directing the flash. 

There exists also a myth referring to cicatrization. It was introduced by two 
alligators who both belonged to the same totem group, in this case the totem group 
of Banar, “ wild turkey.” One alligator asked the other to cut marks on him. 
““ Where,” asked the other and pointed at the head of the first. This one said ‘‘ No.” 
He also refused to be cut on his stomach but wanted it to be done on his chest, his 
shoulders and his back. And so it was done. 

The initiation of the girls also seems to be a re-enacting of a mythical event. 
The crude defloration is performed by an elder man of the same marriage-group as 
the girl. He, so I was told, wraps round his finger some thread spun from kangaroo- 
hair, and executes the defloration with it. After that the men of her intermarrying 
group who happen to be present have intercourse with her. The myth on which 
this custom is based refers to the two totem heroes in the eternal dreamtime : 
Kuranguli and Banar, who are believed to be ancestors of the exogamous moieties. 

Kuranguli and Banar lived for a while in the old country Kalimbi. Banar 
went far away to another country. He found the fire and a sweetheart. He returned 
with her to Kalimbi. After that Kuranguli also went far away and he too found a 
sweetheart. They both lived with their wives in Kalimbi. But they both lived in 
the right way for the wife of Banar belonged to the Kuranguli-side and that of 
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Kuranguli to the Banar-side, that is, the partner of each belonged to the opposite 
matriage -group. 

After a while Banar’s wife had a daughter and the wife of Kuranguli gave 
birth to a son. The two children grew and Kuranguli demanded the daughter of 
Banar as a wife for hisson. But Banar refused. He loved his daughter himself and 
slept with her. Kuranguli said to Banar: ‘‘ Why do you keep your daughter away 
from us? I want her to marry my son.”’ Banar answered: “ No, I want her as a 
wife for my own son.”” Kuranguli said: ‘‘ This is not right.” Banar confessed : 

“T love my own daughter. I have become used to her and sleep with her.” 
Kuranguli said again: “‘ This is not right. I will give you my own daughter if you 
will give your daughter.to my son.” Banar refused again. 

Kuranguli went away and wrapped thread round his finger, got hold of his own 
daughter and opened her vagina with his finger and enlarged the opening. Then 
he showed the girl to Banar. When Banar saw the opened and enlarged vagina of 
Kuranguli’s daughter a keen desire to sleep with her overcame him at once. He 
took her and went away with her. His own daughter he treated in the same way as 
Kuranguli had done and rendered her to Kuranguli. Then Banar said to Kuranguli : 
“So I give my daughter as a wife to your son. But you should not look at her 
mother because she is my wife and belongs to me.’’ Kuranguli said: “‘ It shall be 
like that. I only take the daughter and do not look at the mother. But you shall 
never again sleep with a girl when you have slept with her mother.” Banar said : 
“ Alright.” 

According to this myth Kuranguli is credited with the establishment of the 
exogamous marriage-law and the custom of defloration which may only be executed 
by a man of the same marriage-group as the girl. Banar is regarded as a founder 
of the “ rambar-law,” that is the custom which forbids a man to look at or speak 
with his mother-in-law. 

A man marries a girl by paying to her parents some gifts and is then her legal 
husband. That means that she is collecting food for him alone. But it does not 
mean that her sexual relations are limited to him alone. A man who would not lend 
her occasionally or at certain ceremonial feasts to his ‘‘ brothers,’’ that is to those 
men who could have been legal husbands to her according to the tribal kinship- 
system, would be regarded as very ‘‘ greedy.”” So a woman remains in circulation 
almost all her life. 

Very often married women elope with a lover. This is regarded as nothing 
extraordinary as long as the lover is also of the right kin, that is, a possible husband. 
If not, such an elopement would be regarded as a major crime and punished as such. 
The lover would be pursued by the relatives of the husband and when caught severely 
wounded with spears. How the women would be punished I don’t know. 

In normal cases of elopement the husband will pursue the lover alone and fight 
with him. The woman will follow the victor, whereas the loser remains unconscious 
on the spot. The duel is fought with clubs only and no major injuries are likely. 
The woman will receive a severe beating from her husband if he is the victor. But I 
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also met a woman who permanently eloped and returned to her husband and was 
never punished by him. She explained ‘“ he loves me far too much to beat me.” 
Most eloped women return to their husbands after a while. 

Various love-charms are used by men and women. The men offer meat or 
tobacco to the women they want to elope with, which they have “ sung”’ with 
magic. Women do the same, but mostly they pursue for days with flattering songs 
the men with whom they have fallen in love. They always sit down beside them 
and caress them until the man is completely dizzy and elopes even if his reason 
should strongly advise him against such an adventure. 

Older couples frequently show real and deep attachment for each other. In 
case of absence of the husband the women sit there for days waiting for them and 
watching all the time the direction in which the returning husband is to be expected. 
The men never ask for anything. The women live in real harmony with their men 
and seem to understand without words what is wanted of them. I have often seen 
a man working and his wife watching him intensely and giving him into his hand the 
tool or object which was required at the moment. 

All aboriginals refer to sexual intercourse as “ play.’’ With regard to physical 
paternity, some deny any relation between the sexual act and pregnancy, while 
others admit that sexual intercourse has something to do with pregnancy among 
animals or even among white men, but still deny such a relation in their own case. 
The latter became clear in a long discussion between a missionary and some aborigines. 
The missionary wanted to raise the falling birthrate of his people and was in his 
innocence admonishing the men to sleep more frequently with their wives. But 
these men could not see the connection between this sort of “ play ’’ and the birth- 
rate. Only after long discussions they agreed that there might be some connection. 
The cause of pregnancy in the opinion of the aborigines is a dream. In this dream 
the soul of the father wanders around in the country and meets somewhere—mostly 
at the water-place where his own soul has emanated—a so-called spirit-child. After 
having dreamt a spirit-child in this way, he hands it over in a second dream to his 
wife. Without a dream they say a woman cannot become pregnant. This dream 
is often more a vision which occurs during normal daily life. A man “ sees ’”’ a little 
snake or a small fish which disappears as suddenly as it appeared. In this way 
he becomes aware of “‘ having found a child.”” It is not necessary that he gives this 
spirit-child to a woman at once, he may keep it for years by “ fastening it into his 
hair.’” These dreams seldom do occur isolated. They are accompanied by others 
which involve the totemistic beliefs. In the “ child-dream ”’ a man goes back to the 
place where he came from, that is the water-place, the Wondjina, the Ungud, from 
where his own “soul” originally emanated. 

Venereal diseases are comparatively recent. Being introduced through contact 
| with civilization, they are regarded as a main feature of it. The impact of civilization 
is expressed by the aborigines in new and secret ceremonies. These ceremonies 
resemble very much the old ones but to-day the spiritual beings which are regarded 
as the creators of those ceremonies unite in themselves all the features of civilization 
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so far as they are known to the aborigines. A person with knowledge of those secret 
ceremonies is able to defend himself against the new venereal diseases and leprosy, 
and on the other hand can afflict others in a magical way with them. The spreading 
of venereal diseases is regarded as a sign of the presence and power of those spiritual 
beings. 


There are women’s dances called maui.. In maut a woman is “ boss ’’ of a large 
rally of aborigines. Several women dance stark naked before the men; to every 
woman a man is assigned who must sit before her, regard her with fixed eyes and after 
the dance sleep with her. At such dances the ordinary marriage-rules are broken 
and as I was told, the ‘‘ woman-boss ” sees to it that only such partners meet who 
normally should keep away from each other. The aborigines regard maui as some- 
thing unpleasant and dangerous but the law of maui is severe and compels them to 
partake as soon as it reaches the territory. As always, members of different tribes 
meet at such a corroboree (it, therefore, does much to spread venereal diseases. 


The aborigines, ignorant of natural science, see psychic powers at work. They 
regard sex functions as “‘ play,’’ and do not realize the consequences of the physical 
act, even if they admit some knowledge about these facts regarding animals. The 
necessity of a physical act as cause of fertility goes unnoticed. They see and realize 
a psychic event which they call a ‘‘ dream.”’ Possibly fertility and pregnancy among 
them are not based on a physical act alone but on a psychic disposition as well. 
Modern research has shown that human fertility is dependent on psychic well-being 
also. Regarding the life of the aborigines, they are dependent on a_ psychic 
atmosphere which is mainly created and controlled by their medicine-men. It 
may be justifiable to regard psychic factors in their life even more important than 
modern research has shown them to be in ours. 


Consequently the aborigines may be right in claiming that their falling birth- 
rate in recent times is due to the mental disturbance which is caused by the news | 
of the approaching civilization. According to their opinion they ‘ cannot find the 
proper dreams” any more which are necessary for fertility, and they explain that 
they either have to do too much heavy work at the missions and stations and sleep 
too deeply to dream properly, or that they “ think too much about white men ”’ in 
their dreams. Possibly the aborigines in this way point out correctly the reason 
of the falling birth-rate: the disturbance of their whole psychic life and their peace 
of mind by the facts and news of the approaching civilization. In a later phase of 
contact with civilization the falling birth-rate may be easily connected with the 
infection with venereal disease. In this early stage it may be caused by the lack of | 
the necessary psychic disposition. 


On the other hand this dream may not only be a condition of fatherhood and 
pregnancy but at the same time a consequence of it. Instead of realizing the facts 
of pregnancy or fatherhood by way of the conscious mind, these realities may come 
by the way of the subconscious, that is by dreams which express these realities. 
That their exists in their subconscious mind some idea about physiological 
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paternity is betrayed by their language. The word for sperm, “ wondjir,” is obviously 
connected with ‘‘ Wondjina,” the god of rain and fertility. 

So perhaps we can leave the question of knowledge about physical paternity 
to the division of the human mind into a conscious and a subconscious part. There is 
in this case no conscious knowledge of it, but a subconscious idea which expresses 
itself in dreams and symbols. 


The question of the origin of subincision may be regarded from the same point 
of view. The myth which places the origin of fire and lightning into the penis of a 
Wondjina certainly is an expression of a subconscious “ notion ’’ of sexual power- 
As there exists no corresponding knowledge of it in the conscious mind, these symbols 
cannot be understood in their right way. They are misinterpreted and re-enacted 
‘* literally ” so to speak. All other explanations which point out that the operation 
is executed for a certain ‘‘ purpose ’’ are certainly later inventions and have nothing 
to do with the origin of this custom.! 


A. LOMMEL. 


1 The field-work on which this article is based, was done as a member of the Frankfurt 
Museum expedition to north-western Australia in 1938. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. Capell is spending about two months, January to March, 1950, continuing 
his linguistic survey of New Guinea. He will be working mainly in the north-west 
region. 

Dr. H. I. Hogbin has returned to Busamo near Lae for a few weeks, January- 
February 1950, to continue his anthropological research in that locality. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt went at the beginning of December 1949 to western 
Arnhem Land, North Australia, to work mainly in the Oenpelli area. They will 
continue research work begun there in 1947 and will also concentrate on language 
and folklore of relevance to native education. In addition Mr. Berndt will pay some 
attention to Maraian ritual, thus studying it from the north to complement the 
study of the same ritual made by Professor Elkin in the south-east of this region. 


At the end of August 1949, Professor Elkin took an expedition into southern 
Arnhem Land for the purpose of recording (on magnetic wire recorders) both sacred 
and secular chants of the tribes in that region. The party included Dr. A. Capell 
(Linguistics), Mr. N. W. G. Macintosh (Physical Anthropology) and Mr. T. Dale 
(Technician), by courtesy of the Australian Broadcasting Commission and the 
Postmaster-General’s Department. Mr. Jesse Buffum of Boston came as a guest 
and provided a very valuable Movie Kodachrome record of some of the work. Mr. 
W. E. Harney of the Northern Territory acted as local organizer and general helper. 
The Australian Broadcasting Commission also had a representative (Mr. J. Thompson) 
with the party. The five weeks field work, for which good local preparations had 
been made, was concentrated in two regions, one hundred miles apart, and was very 
successful. Studies of languages, social organization, totemism and ritual will 
appear in due course. In addition five and a half hours of aboriginal chants and 
ritual accompaniments have been transferred from the wire to permanent sixteen-inch 
discs. There are a total of twelve discs. They are timed to the slow speed of 33, 
which gives fifteen minutes a side. It is hoped that sets of these discs will be available 
to universities, libraries and conservatoriums before this appears in print. The 
cost should not be more than seven or eight pounds a set. Professor Elkin is 
preparing a booklet to go with the records which will give a brief description of the 
chants and of the rituals to which they belong. A musician is also providing notes 
from the musical viewpoint. A Kodachrome movie film with sound-track is in 
course of preparation. The sound-track will contain editorial comments and music. 

Miss Jennifer Woods has been appointed to a Studentship by the University of 
Sydney through its Commonwealth Research Grant, to enable her to make a study 
of a selected group of objects in the Anthropology Department’s collection at the 
University of Sydney. 

Mr. George Werner, M.A., from America, who spent twelve months as Teaching 
Fellow in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, returned to 
America at the end of 1949. He- hopes, however, to come back to Australia for 
field work in the north. 

Miss Marie Reay, M.A., who was a Teaching Fellow in the same Department 
went to England in May 1949, where she is doing post-graduate study in the School 
of Economics, University of London. 

Miss Barbara Lawson, B.A., who was Research Assistant in the Department, 
went to the University of Chicago in August 1949, having been awarded an Inter- 
national Fellowship for post-graduate study. 
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Mr. D’Arcy Ryan, who graduated B.A. with first-class honours from the Depart- pi 
ment of Anthropology, University of Sydney, is at present at the University of de 
Oxford proceeding to the B.Litt. degree in Anthropology. 


Miss Dorothy Burgmann, B.A. (with honours in Greek and Anthropology), 





brown type and a lighter reddish-skinned people. The authors distinguish a pygmy 
type, which they regard as indigenous, from the two taller types, both regarded as 
immigrants. In this they are undoubtedly right, though if one could go back far 
enough in time the term “ indigenous ”’ would become extremely relative. The only 
problem is where the immigrants came from. The colour difference is not a matter 
of family: “dark parents have light-coloured children.” No final solution is 
offered—nor indeed can be—to the question of origins. The authors do suggest, 
however, that another, older language has been superseded by the present Hagen 
speech, in as much as old words no longer current are found in magic formule, 
songs and such like. This is entirely possible. Our gradually expanding knowledge 


is also doing post-graduate work in the University of Oxford. te 
Mr. J. Falkenberg, of the University of Oslo Ethnographical Museum, and his e) 
wife are coming to Australia early in 1949 to do a period of field work in North T 
Australia in collaboration with Professor Elkin. cc 
la 
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REVIEWS : 
Die Mbowamb: Die Kultur der Hagenberg-Stimme im Ostlichen Zentral-Neuguinea. - 
By Georg Vicedom and Herbert Tischner. Three volumes. Hamburg, tl 
1943-1948. “ 
These volumes deal with the people of the Mt. Hagen area, in central New is 
Guinea, where the Rev. G. Vicedom was for some four years a Lutheran missionary il 
from the Neundettelsau Society of Bavaria. The second author is head of the 
Oceania section of the Hamburg Museum. The volumes represent a very com- P 
mendable effort to surmount the holocaust of war in Germany, where Volume II i 
appeared first in 1943, at the height of the bombing. We may be glad that the t 
authors’ tenacity bore them through, for in these three large volumes there is much i 
that is extremely valuable. 
Previous published matter concerning this region has come principally from the d 
pen of Fr. W. A. Ross, S.V.D., of the Roman Catholic Mission in the same area, a 
and has been published in Anthropos (1936). A recent book by Abraham Gitlow, 
The Economy of the Mount Hagen Tribes, owes the bulk of its information also to ; 
Fr. Ross. These, with notes on the language still being published in Oceania by the . 
present reviewer, complete the published information on this area. 7 
The volumes represent a different approach to that of Fr. Ross, for, although " 
the Roman Catholic Mission is only five miles away from the spot where Pastor : 
Vicedom worked, there is difference of dialect at least between the two areas. 
The general descriptive matter is concentrated in Volume II, which actually 
appeared first. This volume deals with the society, religion and world-view of the . 
Hagen people. Volume I is concerned first with the land and the people and then > 
with their material culture. Volume III is given to a study of the native mythology 
and a liberal collection of the oral literature of the people—mostly in German trans- J 
lation, but with some native texts of the stories. é 
A notable feature of the Hagen people is the occurrence side by side of a dark 
. 
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of neighbouring languages may throw light on the matter also. Of recent years, 
pidgin English has become known in the Central Highlands, and there is a well- 
developed sign language also. 


There is much that might be discussed as peculiar marks of these highly 
interesting people: their dress, their houses, their scattered settlements (villages 
being absent), and their agriculture. Their technology is excellently described and 
excellently illustrated by line drawings throughout the text of Volumes I and II. 
There is also a wealth of photographic illustration at the end of each of these volumes, 
covering between them most aspects of the culture. At the present day the use of 
large pearlshell discs is a prominent feature of the culture. These are marks of 
wealth and prestige ; many are costly, and they play a big part in the mokd festival. 
The authors hold that these have come in from the south-west across the Purari 
River in the last 60 years or so. A number of cultural items seems to have been 
introduced in this way. Corn, for instance, if not indigenous to the New Guinea 
highlands, certainly transcends living memory in the state of its entry, and in all 
the languages it has a native name. A considerable space is of necessity given to 
the mokd festival. This is a combination of pig-feast and pearlshell display and 
exchange. A badge is worn to mark the holder’s standing in the mokd society, and 
is worn in daily life, not just at festival times. The mokd is undoubtedly the chief 
interest of life once its primary needs have been satisfied. 


Of the prime necessity of anthropological knowledge to the missionary there 
can be no doubt, and increasing interest is being shown in this study in missionary 
circles. The present work is an example of what can be learned by one who knows 
the language and studies his people sympathetically enough to get their confidence 
in matters affecting their inner life deeply. Above all the missionary needs a 
detached, non-condemnatory attitude even when in his heart he may have a violent 
dislike for some particular culture trait. In these volumes the fruits of such a study 
appear. 

Considerable space is naturally given to the spiritual outlook of the people 
among whom the first author worked. The picture here given of the Hagen peoples’ 
world outlook is complicated. Like the Australian aborigines, they show little 
interest in cosmogonies, but given the universe as a fact they do seek to interpret it. 
They regard it as divided into a number of quarters, both above and below the ground, 
and to the eastern and western horizons. They recognize heavenly beings, human 
beings, earthquake beings, as well as heaven and earth, the lands of the sun and 
moon, and a land of the dead beyond the eastern horizon. There is a very common 
word kona, which seems at first sight to mean much the same as the common Oceanic 
idea of mana in many respects, yet on deeper analysis the two are not at all identical. 
Kona is somehow a universal power embodied in the world, but unfortunately the 
author says, “‘ I cannot give any further explanation ”’ (Vol. II, p. 320). Fr. Ross 
does not deal with the subject. It is true, however, as Vicedom states, that for the 
Hagen people the universe is not something material or dead, but something instinct 
with life. The animistic outlook is basic. There are concepts of spirits, and magic, 
but no real “ gods” with organized cults. The ceremonial life is not rich, although 
elements are now coming in from the Chimbu Valley to the east. The chief purpose 
of offerings is to keep the departed friendly. There are magicians, but each man is 
in the ultimate his own priest. Some objects—e.g. stones—can carry magic power. 
There are sacred places where a similar power is at work. Oracles and prophecies 
are believed in. In religious festivals a fertility rite is the chief, symbolizing the 
union of a heavenly male principle with an earthly female principle. 
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Changes, however, are taking place in the religious and social life of the people, 
apart from white influence, and this is an important fact. Not only has the mokd 
attained an increasing influence of recent years, but some specifically religious rites 
have changed their relative values in native eyes. The authors have important 
remarks to make about these facts which they point out (Vol. II, p. 420). Thus 
they say that the Kor Wop festival is dying out at Mt. Hagen itself, though still 
celebrated elsewhere. ‘‘ So the Mbowamb have here changed a cult,” they write, 
for the Kor Nganap cult is replacing the Kor Wop. The recognition that native 
society is not static until the white man comes and changes it is very explicitly made 
by the authors and it is an important fact. The missionary opportunity lies in the 
sentence on the same page (p. 420): ‘‘ the taking up of new cults shows that the 
natives feel a need for something better, and that they therefore lay themselves open 
to foreign influences, if the new thing has a meaning for them (thnen entspricht).” 
The truth of these words soon becomes apparent when one stays among the people 
and notes the advance of the Missions, both Lutheran and Roman Catholic. 


It is impossible in the available space even to mention the vast amount of 
information accorded in these volumes. It may be that in some points they may 
need correcting with further knowledge—for Vicedom worked among the people for 
only four years—but even so they are a rich field for the student who cannot visit 
the people for himself. Volume III consists almost entirely of texts, in German 
translation, not only of mythology (pp. 1-60), but also of songs, local tales, love 
stories, and other matter of considerable interest both to the linguist—where native 
texts are supplied—to the student of comparative religion, and to the student of 
primitive sociology. 

Perhaps the weakest spot in the book is the linguistic information. A section 
is given to outlining the phonetically difficult Medlpa tongue, and a vocabulary 
of everyday words (for the strange reason that ‘“‘ people seem to expect it ’’), together 
with a shorter comparative vocabulary, completes the section. There are some 
avoidable misprints in the native texts and vocabularies. The practice of the Mission 
is to type ‘‘y” for the “ tailed m (y)”’ that represents “ mg” but is not on most 
typewriters. Some of these y’s appear in the text without being corrected to y, 
which the authors set out to use. The inverted ¢ (a) is used for a vague vowel that 
subsequent analysis has since shown to be really several different ‘‘ mixed ’’ vowels— 
a backed “7,” an unrounded “ 0,” as well as the vague “ pépet”’ sound itself. Both 
the others are still spelled 2 in the text. The use of mp and mb, of tl and dl, of ki 
and gi are uncertain ; later work has shown that only mb, dl and gi are really needed, 
and even these are used in somewhat conventionalized values. Hence the spelling is 
on the whole the least satisfactory part of the work. At the same time it is good to 
have the texts given, for the use of those who are able to profit by them. 

The authors are to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work, carried out 
under difficulty. Those who follow them in the field will have a solid basis for 
further investigation, even correction where needed. The work is well produced, 
on large pages, with stiff paper and clear print. The drawings and illustrations 
combine to make the entire work a very presentable series of volumes. 


A. CAPELL. 








